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Ring, In The Jew 

THE OLD BELL TOLLS 
' ■ ' - AGAIN 

Found in the Ruins of a 
Great Earthquake 

THE WORLD THEN AND NOW 

After a silence 01 fifty years an old * 
churcli bell has rung again. 

years ago it was silenced, and 
it secined for ever, wlien the little 
Maori Mission Church where it rang was 
buried in the ashes biu'sting from the 
eruption of tlio volcano IMoiint Tarawera. 
The eruption was untixpected. The 
volcano was believed to be extinct, but 
its sudden explosion was heard at 
’Auckland, 120 miles away. 

Tlie first explosion was followed by 
others, till the sister peaks of Tarawera 
spouted flauic, and on a tornado that 
arose after the first trciTLeudcms out¬ 
bursts volcanic dust, which first had ‘ 
shot up to the skies, descended like black 
snow over a thousand sipiare miles. 

A Historic Eruption 

It fell into Taiauvera Lake at the 
.mountain's foot and overwhelmed the 
shores where the Mission Church had 
stood. .ITve new craters sprang into 
life on that peaceful shore. A new 
laud of hillocks and cralers rc])laced the 
green bush and ferns.. The place of the 
church knew it no more. It had 
chu.ngod beyond recognition. 

Hut. not beyond recall. This historic 
eruption in the volcanic Tegiou of the 
northern island of New Zealand had 
utterly destroyed the lovcl}^ famous 
Idnk and White Terraces of Lake 
Jtotomohana, but Nature’s untiring 
hands seem to be sloudy rebuilding 
them. So it has been with the little 
church that was lost and is found again. 
Its ruins were lately discovered by Mr 
Cecil Way, a grandson of one of the 
first missionaries who taught the Maori 
people when it stood untouched, by 
the side of Lake Tarawera. 

Amid the Bush at Te Mu 

It has been rebuilt in a small clearing 
amid the bush at Tc Mu, over the lake, 
and the old bell once again calls Maori 
and New Zealander to prayer. At one 
of the liixt services held in it the Maori’s 
own IVisho]) of Aotcau'oa preached and 
recalled the day when as a. lad ,t i years 
old ho liad been =pcrs,uaded to prepare 
himself to work for God among, his 
Maori people. 

Memories of fifty years ago and more, 
what a different world they bring 
befcire us \ The changes in the thought 
and life of the world ,sccm immensely 
larger than those of lake and moiiutaiii, 
river and bush, about Tarawera. 

In 18S6 New Zealand was not a 
Dominion, nor AiistrEilia a Common- 
vrcalth. Queen Victoria’s Golden 
Jubilee had yet a year to wait. Every 
coiuitiy in Europe except France had 


A CJentleinae ©f Cairo 



Cairo is the capital of a Sovereign State, Egypt having become an independent nation and 
joining the League. Our picture shows one of the familiar figures in the capital. See page 4. 


its king, and, unbelievable as it may 
seem, the whole of this now restless 
world was at peace. 

Not long after the bell ceased ringing 
the world’s hidden fires began to smoul¬ 
der. Before the century ended they 
had burst into flame, and the' world 
the bell rings out on now is one where 
thrones have perished, and where, 
untaught by the lessons of a war which 
co.-it ten million lives and ruined half the 


nations, the passions of strife and wrong 
again threaten to burst their bonds. 

But other things have happened. The 
world could now hear by wireless the 
peaceful message of the bell. That is 
one miracle that has been brought about 
since it was silenced. Some day these 
miracles that Nature offers so boun¬ 
teously may teach men to abandon their 
passion of destruction and to forget 
the bad old world in making a new one. 


We Are More 
Secure 

GROWING MORE BRITISH 
FOOD 

The Policy of the People Paying 
To Help the Farms 

FEWER BANKRUPT FARMERS 

Last year the value of the produce 
of British farms rose to £ 2 oS,y^o,ooo, 
an increase of ;;r24,000,000 in two years. 

Since 1932 the number of farm bank¬ 
ruptcies has fallen by nearly two-thirds. 

Unfortunately, this agricultural year 
has been compromised by a wet summer. 

Larger farm incomes have resulted 
from import regulation and taxation. 
The nation has deliberately followed the 
example of other iLuropcan nations in 
abandoning Free Trade in food and by 
deciding that the people as a tvhole shall 
pay to support the agrictilktral interest. 
The Minister of Agricultiu'c claims 
that the balance has been held fairly 
between food producer and food con¬ 
sumer. Two other questions arc also 
involved. An improved agriculture 
means the cherishing of land workers. 
It also means that the nation is safe in 
war bccmise it is relieved of part of the 
need to import food. 

Position of the Masses 
Fortunately the new protection of the 
British farmer has coincided with a 
general improvement in family incomes, 
while unemployment has decreased. 
Although so many^arc still underfed, the 
nation as a whole was never better fed. 

It is also for satisfaction that minimum 
farm \Yagcs have risen. In 1934 
cultural workers earned an additional 
;^i,ooo,ooo ; in 1935 a further £^^0,000, 
Our land is producing more wheat 
and sugar. Of the last harvest it was 
true that our own wheat furnished a 
quarter of our consumption.' Home¬ 
grown sugar is now a third of our needs. 
The wheat bounty, furnished by the 
housewife wlion she buys a loaf, has 
handsomely increased the yield of British 
whbat, which is 750,000 tons more than 
it was a few years ago. 


Imdbergh Gives a Heart Away 


C OLOxNEL Lindiiergii has givciilushcart 
to a Danis] 1 biological institute. 
What a heart he has to give, strong, 
counigeous, never-failing in • a crisis! 
Blit the heart, he has to give away is 
not that which animates his own sterling 
being. It is the artificial apparatus ho 
made with Professor Alexis Carrel in 
America for keeping a heart alive. 

Cluirles Lindbergh is not merely one 
of the most famous of airmen, but a 
student of biology whoso ability made 
him one of Dr Carrel’s valued assistants, 
Carrel is known to the biologists of 


evx‘ry country for his succc.ss in keeping 
alive the nerves, tissues, and organs of 
animals long after the animals them¬ 
selves arc (lead. He preserves them in 
licpiids which imitate those whicli bathed 
them during full life. The, life loft to 
them still beats for yeans in tlic sustain¬ 
ing li([uids. - . 

What Lindbergh did was to devise a 
pump which Icept these liquids supplied 
, with all needful sustenance while keeping , 
them clear from all injurious mattc-rs 
or,'microbes. There seems no reason 
why in a liquid which is equipped with 


a Idndbcrgh Carrel pump a heart should 
not go on beating indefinitely. 

But such a heart rnight remain merely 
a curiosity if it were not for another 
aspect of the pump. It can keep the 
sustaining liquid intact and immixcd, 
but it can also allow the introduction 
of substances or germs which injure the 
heart or make it grow old. ' 

So .it is that the ills which beset or 
befall the heart or other organs can be 
studied, almost as if they were still in 
their animal framework. 

This is the robot heart which Colonel 
Lindbergh has given and set up in 
Copenhagen. 
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^AIN FIGHTS FOR 
ITS LIFE 

The Man Who Bombs 
His Countrymen 

WILD EXTREMES 

Still the news from Spain is. all 
of cruel injuries and crueller revenge. 
Mercy has folded her wings. 

The mcrcilcssness of the fighting is 
its most tragic side. Tii a lifetime it 
will not be forgotten. The struggle 
which began as a bid for political 
Tnastcry between Socialists and Army 
chiefs ha.s become a fight to tlic death 
between man and man. The fires lit 
in Barcelona and Madrid or the divided 
South have spread like a heath fire 
in bursts of (lame all over the land winch 
knows no leader. 

The Duty of Europe 

Leaders there are, but who in this 
torn land, where poverty aird ignorance 
ask not for a sword but for peace, will 
ever bo brought to ackno^vledge them ? 
TIic other tragic side of the conflict 
is that it cauTiot bring peace, but only 
a truce of utter exhaustion. In that 
is the best hope for this distracted 
country, The fires must in the end 
burn themselves out to smouldering 
heaps if the surrounding JCiiropean 
nations refuse to a.dd fuel to the flames 
by furnishing aminuuitiou and the 
machinery of war. 

That is the only thing any nation can 
or ought to do, wherever its sympathies 
may lie. Some people scorn and .some 
deeply sympathise with the Socialists, 
who arc rather stupidly labelled as the 
l^.eds as a term of reproach. 'J'he 
Socialists, whatever their politics, are 
at any rate the supporters of a Govern¬ 
ment freely elected by the Spanish 
people, it may be a good Cjovernment 
or it may not, but it stands for the 

constitntional ways of democracy. It 
may be a feeble Government pushed 
hither and thither by stronger people 
outside it, but it is the Govx'rnmcnt 
and the Socialists arc the Government. 
I]\ supporting it they are as much 
entitled to be. called Patriots as the 
men of violence who have taken that 
title for themselves. 

Last Refuge of a Scoundrel 

The title of Patriot will not shine 
brighter from the appropriation of it by 
the Francos. Dr Sumuel Johnson said 
that patriotism was the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, and some of the things done 
in the name of patriotism in Sjiain bear 
him out. 

Tlie chosen leader of the l^atriots is 
General Jwanco. Some may try to 
believe that here is a strong man 
determined to redress violent injuries 
indicted on the better class Spanisli 
people by a stupid, reckless, and corrupt 
Government, but what most of us-sec 
is a man who has chosen to drop bombs 
on his own countrymen because he 
does not agree with them.. He imports 
into Spain from Africa native troops to 
slay his own people of Spain and to 
destroy his own country, llis bombing 
planes have sown destruction in a town 
iicld by the Socialists, and with the 
bombs arc showered Icallcts to tell them 
if they do not surrender their lenders 
more bloodshed will follow. 

An Embittered Struggle 

It surely will, whether this beleaguered 
town surrenders or not; but the end 
will not be bi'ought nearer. Whoever 
wins, Spain must lose, and if and whciT 
it awakens from its nightmare it will 
be in no repentant mood, but in the 
temper to exact the last penalties of 
pimisliment from those .wlio sought 
strife and embittered it. 

Spain is a land where Fascists like 
General Franco, and many wild men on 
the other side, .sjTcak loudly, but they 


T/ie Childre7i 

THE OLD BRIDGE 
BREAKS DOWN 

It Would Stand 80 Tons 
A LAST DAY’S WORK 

At last the old Croft Bridge over the 
canal two miles from Derby gave way. 

Idghty tons scientifically applied by 
the Department of ScientifTC Fesearch 
were needed to break its resistance. 
'J'hcn the humpbacked veteran, which 
had shown sighs of cracking as iho load 
increased, .yielded up the struggle aiid 
collapsed. . But its long fight against 
odds showed that the local stonemasons 
of r^jo years ago knew their business. 

Other ontworn bridges, a brick arch 
near Birmingham, and Gingcrlircad Hall 
Bridge of cast-iron girders near Chelms¬ 
ford, arc to be put to the test later this 
year. We wish the engineers woidd try 
the breakii\g point of the silly bridge at 
Rochester, standing idle and Tiscless 
wdiilc men stand idle and useless in the 
streets who might bo breaking it up. 

It is one of three bridges, ttoitc of them 
beautiful, two rail and one road. No 
one can say why they were allowed to 
leave the old railway bridge when they 
built the new one, T'he railway company 
ihay have had its reasons, but to 
Rochester the derelict structure is 
a lamentable eyesore. 

Heaps of Ugly Rubbish 

All over tlic country there arc disused 
railway cuttings and abandoned stations 
which are no use to anyone, but w'hich 
seem as permanent as only ugliness can 
be. It seems to be accepted as the 
right order of things that anyone can 
leave his rubbish behind, the exhausted 
geiping quarries, the worthless chalk pits, 
the mountainous slag heaps. All are 
dumped on old Fiigland without let or 
hindrance. 

The old humpbacked bridge near 
Derby was not so ugly or so useless as 
thousands of other things left to disfigure 
the land, and it might well plead that 
up to its last hour it was serving its 
countr3^ It woidd carry no more, but 
it could give information. 

Scuncthing in its passing reminds ns of 
the answer wo heard a clever old gentle¬ 
man give to a child who was asking how 
much a camel coidd carry. “ PAxrything 
except the last straw,” replied the okl 
gent 1 CUT an quickly. The last straw 
broke the hump of Croft Bridge, but 
not before it liad done its last day’s work. 


Continued Irom the previous column 
do not necessarily speak for Spain. 
It is next to impossible that they should 
do so in a country whore thousands 
cannot read, and where too often politics 
are only the desire to get enough to 
cat. Jn the industrial iTorth and in the 
busy cities of Cadiz, Seville, and Granada 
politics arc-discussed in tlie streets, the 
drinking shops, and tlie slums, but they 
are the politics of discontent, not of 
murder. 

Between the wild extremists on iToth 
sides in this conflict staiidthe peasant and 
the shepherd. A report has been spread 
that the shepherds of the mountains 
beyond Granada, who arc experts with 
the sling, arc being given hand grenades 
to sling instead of stones. We cannot 
help noticing that the missiles arc not 
intended for the Government forces, 
but for the invaders who have brought 
all this ti'oublc on this unhappy land. 

, Sj)ain seems at the moment the 
Land of Dreadful Night, but we arc 
inclined to believe that some of the 
reports of the fighting and destruction 
are exaggerated. We have lately seen 
a letter from an Fnglish resident in 
J 3 arce]ona who mSvSurcd us that tlic 
shops were open and the trams running. 
The night may break into the dawn 
sooner tlian some expect, and at least 
W'C may hope it will bo so. 


j Newspaper 


WAR INDUSTRIES 

France To Control Them 

HOW THE WAR MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN SHORTENED 

Congratulations to France upon the 
Nationalisation of ,her War Industries. 

At. Blum’s Jhll to etfoct tliis policy 
passed tlie Chamber of Deputies by a 
majoriW of 484 to 85. Now the Bill has 
passed the Senate and is law. 

It authorises the French Government 
to take over armament factories in wliole 
or part, or to control them by share- 
owning. If such concerns are not taken 
over tliey may l>e controlled. 

'flms tlie Bill is practical because it is 
clastic, enabling the. Government to 
exexoise control in many ways. 'This is 
important, because manufacturing for 
war and for peace is often carried on by 
the same firm. 

'The main purpose is to prevent both 
traffic in arms and the exercise of private 
interests to promote the making of arms. 
With private profit eliminated the trade 
is reduced to the status of public servant. 

The same metliod is being adopted 
in Italy, w'licrc .Signor Mussolini has 
announced that all war industries woTild 
be strictly controlled, cither by being 
nationalised or by the Government own¬ 
ing shares in them ; but as all things 
arc under control in Italy (even o])inion) 
the situation is not the same as in h'rancc. 

it ma^^ be added that the incentive of 
profit does not even give us efficient 
production in this country. In the war 
it wxnt hard with us because arms could 
not be made qiiiclcl\^ enough or in 
sufficient f[uantity. We had to set up a 
Ministry of Munitions to do work in 
which the private contractors failed. 
The war tvoiiUl have been nut eh short cv if 
there had becu proper organisation. 

But, abov'c all, we ought to be able to 
feel, beyond any possilTility of doubt, 
that the profit moti\'e cannot in any way 
influence the multiplication of-anns. 

LAST YEAR'S SUNSHINE 

The Garden Reaps Its Harvest 

Foreigners visiting Fngland this year 
have expressed astonishment, not only 
at the marvellous green of our abundant 
foliage, but at the glory of oiir flowers. 
AVe all share their wonder and delight. 

We liave little sunshine to boast of 
this year, but we are reajTing tlie harvest 
of last year’s in our gardens. 

Nature is as much responsible as our 
own carefid husbandry.- Our gardens 
are reaping the interest banked for tliem 
from the lavish bounty of sunshine wc 
had last year and the year before. Rarely 
do ^ve experience successive summers 
like those, and never within living 
memory have wo had such wonders of 
fruit and bloom from the ri[lened wood 
of trees and from tlie bulbs, corms, and 
seeds of flowers. 

There has rarely been such a year for 
roses ; never have wo seen such gladioli, 
lilies, montbretia, to mention only out¬ 
standing examples of the carry-over of 
one year’s sunshine to another term less 
favourable. National health benefits in 
much tlic same wiiy. No wonder certain 
peoples of the ICast worship the vSim. 


THE HEDGEHOG IN THE NEWS 

Twice at least the liedgehog has come 
into the literature of sport, once in 
crotpict, now in cricket. 

When Alice pla^x'd croquet in Wonder¬ 
land with a flamingo for a mallet, and 
little soldiers bent down as hoops, her 
ball was a liedgehog; but the animal 
would insist on nnrolling itself and trot¬ 
ting away, spoiling her game. 

Noiv a spoilsport of the same order 
has appeared on the cricket ground at 
Newton Abbotiri Dev^onshire, ami brought 
play to a standstill. Not even a cricketer 
can field a hedgehog with his bare hands. 
The removal remained to the gauntleted 
wicketkeeper. 


August 22 , 1936 


Mr ROOSEVELT 
CALLING 

Let the World Be Friends 

THE PLEDGED WORD 

Mr Roosevelt has made a speech which 
should travel far beyond the borders of the 
United States. 

He was speaking, lie said, in tlie hope that 
liatred, envy, and malice anionc; the nations 
had readied their peak and winild be followed 
by a new peace and goodwill. We take this 
from the speech. 

Peace, like charity, begins at home. 
That is why we have begun at home. 
But of necessity we are deeply concerned 
about tendencies of recent years among 
many nations in other continents. 

It is a bitter experience to us when the 
spirit of agreements. to whicli wc arc a 
party is not lived up to. It is an even 
more bitter experience for the whole 
company of nations to witness not only 
the spirit but also the letter of inter¬ 
national agreements violated witli im¬ 
punity and without regard to the simple 
principles of honour. Permanent, friend¬ 
ships between nations, as between men, 
can l>c sustained only by scrupulous 
respect for the pledged word. 

The United States is not isolationist, 
except in seeking completel}^ to isolatii 
herself from war; but it shoidd bo re¬ 
membered that so long as war exists 
on earth even the most peaceable nation 
might become involved. 

The United States seeks to domiiyite 
no other nation. Wc ask no territorial 
expansion. We oppose Impcrialisin. We 
desire a reduction in world armaments. 
We believe in democracy, wc believe in 
freedom, we believe in peace. Wc offer 
to every nation of the world the hand¬ 
clasp of the good neighbour. I.et those 
who wish our friendship look us in the 
eye and take our hand. 

Charlie Chaplin Gives 
A Prize 

Charlie Chaplin has offered a prize to 
tlie London market porters. 

Fach year they have a basket-carrying 
competition. Basket is piled on basket 
on the market porter’s head, till the 
number goes into its teens. The porttx 
who can run the appointed race witli 
never a basket toppling from its perch 
is the Champion. 

It is a scientific sort of race, in, which 
the competitors may choose to walk 
before they run, and every London 
market from Covent Garden to the 
Borough is interested. Charlie Chaplin, 

who can never forget he is a Camberwell 
man, must have looked on the market 
porter’s feats with joy wlien he was a boy. 

If Charlie likes the porters it is certain 
tbc}^ like him, even without the prize he 
offers to the basket-carrying winner of 
a new suit of clothes, a now overcoat, 
and a watch. 

He might have included a small black 
hat and a cane to complete the picture ; 
but these arc his own properties. 


Things Said 

1 want a world where the ordinary man 
has justice aiid the exccjitional man 
opportunity. Mr J. B. Priestley 

It is foolish to talk of the security of 
White Australia with ‘ a population of 
sc\'cn millions. 

Attorney General of Aiistrali.T 
Loyalty, honour, truth, and playing 
the game of life with a straight bat 
will never be out-of-date. 

General Sir John Goodwin 
A hundred families could be trained 
and settled in Tanganyika and Uvehya 
at onc-tliird the cost of one submarine 
oi* one destroyer. 

General Sir Hubert Gough 
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The Holiday Month of August • Happy Days By the Sea 





A Borrowed Robe—Bathing in the grand manner at Cliftonviife 
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Plain or Purl?—A lesson in net-manding for Hastings holidaymakers 
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EGYPT A SOVEREIGN 
STATE 

NEW NATION FOR THE 
LEAGUE 

On the Road-To Peace and 
Power By Moderation 

A FIRM FRIENDSHIP SEALED 

Egypt, rescued from barbarism and 
ruin by British forces, has raised itself 
to sovereign i)owcr, and at last, after 
many years of dispute, is to attain 
complete independence,, signalising it 
])y joining the I.eagiic. An important 
'I'reaty between this country and J^gypt 
has been agreed upon. 

' So ends a period of dissatisfaction in 
Itgypt and anxiety in the ICmpire, with 
congratulations all round—-to Sir Miles 
LampvSon, our High Commissioner, and 
to Nahas Pasha, the Wafd leader and 
Prime Minister, who gatlicred all parties 
in lLg3UYt into a delegation to thrash 
out the difficult problems involved. 

Defence of the Suez Canal 

These problems have remained from 
tlic time ^vhcn Kgypt was a Protectorate 
of this country; for when, after the war, 
we recognised her independence as a 
.monarchy wc made four reservations in 
order to secure the highway to the hhist 
til rough tlie Suez Canal and to ensure 
that all foreigners in Itgypt slionld enjoy 
their existing rights, t'hcro was also 
the Sudan, won back from barbarism 
by our efforts and in course of develop¬ 
ment at our expense. 

One of the chief grievances of the 
iLgyptian Nationalists has been the 
presence of our troops at Cairo, stationed 
there primarily for the defence of the 
Canal. Under the new Treaty our army 
will be gradually moved to cjuarters 
on. the Canal, In return Alexandria 
is to be made more useful to onr navy, 
and communications between this port 
and the Canal Zone arc to be improved, 
Avhile facilities arc to ho iucrcasixl for 
units of our Air Force in iLgypt. 

The Egyptian Army 

Whereas in the past our soldiers liavc 
. been available for the support of the 
native police in civil disorders, in future 
the neitive Jig^^ptian army is to be 
trained by British olhccrs (lent to the 
Fgyptian Government for this purpose) 
in order that it may be strong enough to 
support the civil power. The- JEgyptian 
army is to be made strong enough to 
defend Fgypt. It will also take part 
in_the defence of tlic Sudan. 'Fhc Sudan 
is vitally important to lilgypt both 
strategically and C:ommcrcially and the 
Nationalists have strongly objected to 
our dominance there. TJic Sudan will 
now be jointly ruled, in fact as well as 
in name. 

One other subject remains to be 
settled, and that is the position of 
foreigners before the law. At present 
subjects of other nations have tlie 
privilege of being tried at their own 
Ckinsulatcs for criminal offences, and in 
civil cases at Mixed Courts where Juiro- 
pcan and iLgyptian judges sit together. 
These Mixed Courts do not recognise 
riny new law uirtil it has been approved 
'by the iLuropcan, American, and other 
Governments. 

The Mixed Courts 

Onr Government is willing to forego 
the rights for Consular Courts, trans¬ 
ferring their jurisdiction to the Mixed 
Courts, which in course of time will be 
done away with so that Egyptian judges 
will try all. All foreigi^ nations will have 
to agree to this change, and we are to 
take steps to obtain their consent, 

Nahas Pasha, as he initialled the 
Treaty, declared that foreigners would 
find effective protection for themselves 
and their interests in a country which 
is conscious of its national dignity and 
duty—a dignified utterance which, W 
sincerely trust, symbolises a new Ujind 
f'.eaco-loving Egypt. i 


The Children’ 


PADEREWSKI . 

HIS LAST AUDIENCE 
The Great Magician of the Keys 
MEMORIES OF A LIFE OF MUSIC 

In a film studio at Den bam a film 
aiiclienca listened to Paderewski play¬ 
ing the Moonlight Sonata. 

They were probably tlie last ])c()plc 
who will hear him, watching the play of 
his magical fingers on tlie keys, for 
Paderewski will perform in public no 
more. 

Ho is one of those men of worldwide 
. fame with whom none think of putting 
a prefix'.to his name. He is Sir Iguacc 
Paderew'ski, a Grand Cross of the Jhdlish 
Empire, a Doctor of Music of Cam¬ 
bridge. Those titles may be forgotten, 
but Paderewski is a name to stir the 
chords of memory while music lasts. 

The Flame of Genius 

It brings back nearly lialf a century 
of memories, since ho made his first 
a]')pcarance in London in 1890. The 
world of luirojTC and America thrilled 
to liim then, flocking to hear tliis young 
man with the pale chiselled face and the 
mop of rcd-gold hair. • The liair is silvered 
now, but who tliat ever has licard him 
would not rejoice to hear him yet again, 
certain that age could not wither him 
or rob him of his genius ? 

Paderewski ! The name calls up from 
the past visions of the liuslied concert 
room, as the applause breaking forth at 
his appearance at last dies clowm, as he 
'seats himself at the piano, and' the 
orchCvStra behind liiTii leans forward as 
if, like all the rest of the world, it is 
eager not to lose his lightest touch. > It 
is the touch of a magician. The notes 
it evokes rise above all the ordered 
til mill t of the orchestra like a flame. 

An Unofficial Programme 

That was the Paderewski who, in a 
few brief years, sw^ept round the world 
like the music of the spheres. We 
remember hearing him play in New 
York, where he stopped at the old 
Windsor Hotel in the first Chicago 
Jexhibition year, and was not too grand 
to play a game of billiards with oUc of 
the most luimblc of Iiis admirers. 

Tliero was another thing he did, t[iiito 
simply, for tlie pleasure of other 
admirers. ]every day he practised in his 
rooni, and outside it, drawn up in a 
long row of chairs, the Iiotcl visitors 
enjoyed a free performance. He Avho 
writes these recollections is no great 
jiufgo of music, but ho is sure that 
Paderewski selected part of tliis after¬ 
noon unofficial programme to give 
pleasure to the unseen and uninvited 
audience'. 

Here is another talc of that time in 
New York. Ho was asked, and agreed, 
to play at a l>ig concert jn aid of some 
American charity. A hitch arose. The 
pianist was bound by contract to play 
on only one make of piano. The 
promoters of the charity concert were 
bound to another piano-maker, jiossibly 
also for some good rea,son, and would 
not agree to l^idcrcwski’s stipulation 
that he sliould play on his own chosen 
instrument. 

A Generous Gift 

He could in no circumstances play on 
any other. ] Ic therefore wrote to the 
committee of the concert asking them to 
accept a cheque for 1000 dollars which 
ho believed might be the equivalent of 
his presence at the concert he regretted 
he was unable to give. 

That, wc think, was a gesture worthy 
of tins unexampled pianist who was 
incapable of a,ny ungenerous action. 
No price can be set on genius, lie 
never could set one on his own, for money 
never meant anything to him—except 
to give away. 

When the Great War engulfed Poland 
tliis son of that country devoted himself 
to the relief of Ikilish sufferers : and 
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SILENCE ON THE 
WAY 

Hope For the Tubes 
A FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

' , Silence is, to fall on the Tubes. 
Their chief reproach is to be removed ' 
from them. 

There may be pleasanter ways of 
getting about London, but none more 
speedy. The scientific men of tlie I.ondon 
Transport Board promise us there sliall 
ho none quieter. 

Before the war wc were hoping for 
the silent Tube, but though the re¬ 
placement of the old cane scats was a 
step on the way, it uTis a short one. 

TJien tlic research men tried new 
methods of support for tlic rails. The 
noise went on ; but the himch*eds of sound 
records gave a hint. I'hc 5 a)uiid must be 
kept in the bottom of the Tube, and 
prevented from reaching up to the 
carriage wiiulows. 

S(4 asbestos shields wore laid below 
the trade, catching the sound, absorbing 
it, and keeping it from rising higlier. 
For a year the new method has liecn 
tried near Goodgo Street Station in 
Tottenluim Court Road, on the Jhlgware- 
Alordcu Tube. 

T'hc. d'ransport Board is satisfied 
that two-thirds of the noise lias gone, 
and what Goodge Street docs today all 
tlie Tidies may do tomorrow. But it 
will take five years to bring 200 miles 
of Tube track under control. Tlien a 
journey from Highgate to Morden, from 
Golder’s Green to Hounslow, from ixirl’s 
Court to fuifield, or Jfaker Street to 
^Vaterloo, will be a pleasure. 

y] )i(l if we can sUence iJie Tithes will 
it not be possible to silence the niotov-cyclc ? 


KINDLY CARS 

Two ; public school masters have 
offered to bring their cars to l.ondon for 
a Aveek to take tired mothers and 
iuv'alid children for a ride. 

h'ager acceptances of tliis kind offer 
far exceed the capacities of the cars. 

Olfcrs of lie Ip on similar lines may bo 
addressed to the London Council of 
Social Service, 7 Bay ley Street, Bedford 
Scpiarc, ^V C i. 
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38,533 ncAv cars AA'crc registered in 
Britain during June. 

I, 200,000 inland telegrams win'c .sent 
in the A\Tek before Bank Holiday. 

II , 686,131 volumes of Scripture Avere 
circulated last year. 

£ 3 , 250,000 is to be spout by the 
LMS oil tlicir 1937 programme. 

£5,000,000 will be spent on plant for 
certain stations of the Central l^Hcc- 
tricity ffoard. 

£ 15 , 000,000 is spcnit on ilowers in 
Great ffritaiu every year. 

£100,000,000 a year is needed to main- 
.tain and improve tlic health of Britain, 


Continued from the previous column 
when ])caco came Poland called him to 
bo the first Prime Minister of its 
Republic. lie showed unexpected powers 
of. organisation and ])ublic speaking. 
Ho Avas Poland’s first delegate to the 
League of NatiouL But wc arc inclined 
to think that, with all his patriotism, 
courage, self-sacrifice, the fl)ung troubled 
years had robbed him of the fiery energy 
of his youth. 

It Avas a world of rough-and-tuni])le 
politics, in Avhich the splendid musician 
could find no place. He could put his 
art at the service of his laud, but Poland 
asked for a Dictator. 

Padcrcw.ski could never bo that. He 
had too fine a sense of liarmony and of 
humanity. PicliiYC on page 8 
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LAST OF THE 70 

MARSHALL STEVENS OF 
THE SHIP CANAL 

Mad Dream Which Became 
One of Our Chief Triumphs 

THE FAITH THAT REMOVED 
A MOUNTAIN 

In the summer of 1882 a party of 70 
business men met at Didsbnry, near 
Manchester, to draw up a scheme for 
what most men at that time called a 
mad dream. It was the Manchester 
Ship Canal. 

Last week the last of those 70 men of 
vision, Mr Marshall Stevens, Avas carried 
to his grave near the canal which lie and 
the others had fought so courageously 
to build, the canal winch lias turned 
inland Manchester, a city 35miles from • 
the sea, into one of our chief seaports. 

Jt was a grand feat of engineering, hut 
the overcoming of the opposition to 
the sclicmc tvas an even greater victory. 

A Great Idea 

Wlien the 70 met in the hon^o of 
Daniel Adamson Manchester already 
liad two small openings to tlie sea, the 
Avinding River Irwcll and tlie Bridge- 
water Canal; but these could carry only 
barges, and there were high dock dues 
to V)c paid at Liverpool. How much 
better if the ocean vessels could sail 
right into the licart of Manchester I 
A fantastic flight of fancy, men said; 
but these 70 formed a. committee to , 
turn fancy into reality, and Daniel 
Adamson, newly recovered from a serious 
illness, dedicated his new strength to it. 

It took three years and ^^330,000 to 
get the ]hll through Parliament. First 
the l.ords and then • tlie Commons 
threw it out. Committees sat oh it for 
175 days, the Ixirds Committee in a 
single session asking 25,000 (]uosti()ns 
of X51 Avitnesses, printing the results 
in 1861 pages. Mr Marshall Stevens 
himself was one of the chief witnesses 
and was examined for ten days, and wjien 
at last the Bill was throiigh he was made 
the first general manager of the canal. 

To the Rescue in a Crisis 

His duties included organising the 
campaign to collect the necessary 
millions, a struggle Avhich tlclayetl 
matters another two years. Wlien 
i^()rd iLgerton cut the first sod in 1887 
there were no loss than 39,000 sliare- 
holders, many of them workmen who 
had gi\'cn their shilliiig or two. 

But the diificulties Avero by no means 
ended. The contractor died before the 
canal Avas completed, constant llootling 
laid waste work and money, and soon 
all the money had been used u]). In 
tliis crisis the, Manchester City Council 
came to the rescue Avith a loan of 
5,000,000, and most of the world 
thought tlie councillors had gone mad. 
Jn the end the cost amounted to twice 
the estimate of seven millions. 

The Scoffers Answered 

After six years the canal was opened 
to trafhc on New Year’s Day 1893. It 
Avas made at last. Well, said the scoffers, 
it will never pay. They are answerecl 
by the fact that the value of the port’s 
trade in one year alone has exceeded 
/100,000,000 (the amount of the National 
ibulget when it was built), and all 
along the 70 miles of canal bank 
factories and Avarehouscs Iuiac sprung 
iqi, bringing more wcaltli to Mancliestcr. 

Jlanicl Adamson did not live to sec 
ships sail in the waterway of his dreams, 
l)ut Marshall Stevens lived to sec the 
dream grow into the great triumph of 
our industrial ago, and he liimsclf 
became known internationally for his 
knoAvlcdgc of transport and trade. 
He was carried last week to a grave 
at Barton, near one of the most ahiazing 
features of this amaznig canal—tlic 
swinging aqueduct by which the Jkidge- 
watcr Canal and its barges cross over 
tlie Ship Canal. . 
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CANADA’S rUR FARMS 
Fur farming Is a growing Industry K)Vi 
In Canada, where there are now 
.7000 fur farms. Last year, pelts 
worth £900,000 were sold, tite 
greater part being those of the silver 
fox, with mink next in favour. 





RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

Russia continues to make great efforts to build up her heavy industries. It Is 
planned to increase production of cars and'commercial vehicles in the motor 
plants of Moscow and Gorki by 130,000 vehicles this year 
Eighteen coalmines are beihg opened this year in various parts of Russia, a 
number of electric power stations, and 16 new oil-refining plants with a 
yearly capacity of 3,220,000 tons of crude oil. 


ARCtfQ 

OCIAN 


THE HUNTERS HUNTED 
Bears now come down to some 
Siberian rivers tocatchfish, ofwhich 
they are very fond. While the bears 
are thus engaged native hunters 
often lie in wait to capture them. 




BRITISH 

1$LE$ 


INLAND SEA 
SHRINKING 
According to airline 
pilots Great Salt Lake 
in Utah is shrinking 
and is now at a lower 
level than pvcr before. 
It covers about 3000 
square miles against 
19,000 originally, and 
its salt content is four 
ti mes that of the 
ocean. 


Equator—the middle:: 
line round the globe 


NEWFOUNDLAND- 

A riANTl.C 
OCEAN 


PA C<lFl C OCEAN 

SOUTH/ 

AMERICA! 


INCREASING AIR TRAFFIC 
US planes now serve 33 countries and 
colonies in Latin America. Four thousand 
passengers, two million letters, and 30 tons 
of goods are being carried weekly between 
the United States and Central and South 
, America and the West Indies 
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f/ 
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WILD LIFE IN AFRICA 

’Investigators of the animal population of Northern Rhodesia 
have found it impossible to attempt an estimate of the 
numbers of baboons and monkeys, so numerous are they. 
'Wild life is on the increase in Uganda, where conditions seem 
to be particularly favourable to the elephant, the hippo¬ 
potamus, and the lion 


FISH FIGHT MOSQUITOES 

A tittle fish known as gambusla affinU, 
introduced into Papua from New Guinea in 
1933, has increased enormously. Wherever 
the fish have been placed they have com¬ 
pletely eliminated the mosquito larvae which 
formerly thrived there. 


WOLVES ARE CHEAP 
TODAY 

£1 Each in Canada 

Years a"o the Canadian Croverinncnt 
paid £G for every wolf hilled in the 
l>otuinion. In 193^ tlie price was £4^. 

.l'Y)r the next few years wolves were 
scarce ^md there was no need to briho 
people to catch them, but now tlicu' 
numbers are increasing so fast that the 
Government has renewed the bounty. 

When tlie price was high the Govern¬ 
ment sold the wolf skins to go toward 
the bounty. Now it offers only £{ a 
wolf aud its catcher can keep the skin. 

At the same time a newspaper editor 
in Sault Ste Marie, the Ontario city 
at the soutlf-east tip of Lake Superior, 
continues to offer £20 to anyone who 
can jirovc he has been attacked by a 
wolf. The offer has been open for 
years, but no one has yet been able to 
claim it. No one has even heard of 
anybody being attacked by a wolf in 
Canada, and tlie tiappers agree that if 
a lone wolf meets a man it is the wolf 
which first slinks hurriedly away. 


LEADEN HOPES 

T.cad is going up in the metal market, 
and its liveliness is being felt in the I^akcs, 
Pattcrdalc, at the head of Ullswator, 
once liad a thriving lead industry. 
The Greenside mine near a spur of 
llelvcllyn had employed lead-miners 
since George the Third was Jving, aud 
Cumberland was as famous for its locid 
as Cornwall for its tin. 

Low prices undermined both. When 
lead fell to less than £io ton tlie strain 
began to tell at Greenside, and Jifter a 
struggle the mine closed down n.boiit 
two years ago. A small staif and the 
pumping alone were left. But,now lead 
sUinds at £iG a ton again, and Kiiglish 
lead higher.than £i^, so the Greenside 
mine, living in hope of a second life, now 
seems within easy distance of finding it. 
A new company is expected to help. 


WATER MEANS MONEY 

L M S Saving Both 

Our wet summer has provided us 
with water in abundance, but the L M S 
Kail way is saving water. 

Water means money, and the M S 
pays £^00,000 a year to slake the thirst 
of itvS engines and to keep them clean. 
So a new device has been fitted to the 
scoops which talcc up water from troughs 
as the engines, speed along. 

ft is a deflector plate which directs 
the water from the sides of the trough 
to the middle, sends it higher, and into 
the mouthpiece of the .scoop with sucli 
good effect as to increase the amount 
taken up at each lift b)^ 200 gallons, 
aud at the same time considerably 
•reduces the amount of water that is 
wasted over the sides. 

It is said that 3,675,000 gallons of 
water arc being saved each day in 
this way. 

• TALE OF A STALE PIE 

When lie was a small boy at a Sunday 
.school treat many years ago the Labour 
Mayor of Southwark (Councillor Gib- 
bings) was given a stale meat pic. 

On returning home lie told his mother 
that when he became; mayor he would 
take a thousand, children into the 
country and give them a hot meal, not 
a stale pie. He has just done so. 

In fulfilment of his resolve all the 
poorest children of Southwark were the 
other day t*he guests of the Mayor and 
Mayoress at They don. Bo is, Essex. 


HUMAN VEHICLES 

Owing to the great numbers of people 
who go about on roller-skates in the 
crowded streets of New York, with their 
fast traffic, a new law lias been passed 
which treats all roller-skaters as vehicles. 

iTuman vehicles must from now on 
behave exactly as motor-cars; they 
must not cut in or pass on the wrong side; 
tVicy must obey traffic lights aud keep 
to the right-hand side of the road, 


A RIVIERA SURPRISE 

The Bamboo Flowers 

All along the French Kivicra the 
bamboos have burst into flower. 

It is a gracious act, a compensation for 
a M^et winter, a wetter spring, aud a far 
from prosperous summer, but it has 
filled the Kivicra folk witli alarm. 

In all the 65 years that the bamboos 
have rustled by the blue Mediterranean 
sea they Jiave never bloomed before. 
Can it bo that this is their kist as well as 
their first blooming ? 

Many bamboos burst into flower every 
year, others only at long intervals. On 
the west coast of India is a bamboo, one 
of the largest of the race, wliich blooms 
every 32 years. After the ripening of the 
flow'd; seeds the leafless stems die doAvn. 

Tlie Kiviera bamboos seem to belong 
to none of these kinds, i.et us hope that 
they Avill live to bloom again. 

TWO THINGS THE PIG DID 

Not so very long ago an airman took 
a pig with him for a flight in liLs- aero¬ 
plane, to show that the day had passed 
for saying “ Ihgs might fly ” Avlieri one 
wished to say a thing was impossible. 

Now Avc read of a well-known tech¬ 
nical laboratoiy near Chicago whore the 
staff thought they would try to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s car. A number 
of sow’s cars were obtained from a 
Chicago meat-packer, and their.chemical 
composition was examined and experi¬ 
ments were made. 

The result was that a sort of silk was 
obtained from the treated ears, and 
from it was knitted an old-fashioned 
type of purse, which disproved the say¬ 
ing that “ You can’t make a silk purse 
from a soav’s car.” 


The American Government is buying 
over 5,000,000 acres of cultivated land 
in the Great Plains area in order to put 
them down to grass aud thus prevent 
soil erosion. 


SAMMY'S RADIO 

Wireless Messages From 

Horseback 

Sammy, one of the T^ancasliirc police 
horses, has noAv got a radio station on 
his back. 

His rider can receive messages from 
headcpiarters and send messages back, 
and if the expci'imcnt proves tiscful iii 
controlling traffic other police horses in 
Lancashire arc to follow Sammy's 
example. 

ITHiaps all our mounted police will 
one day be able to rccci\^c and scud 
wireless messages by an apparatus fixed 

to the saddle. 

Tuancashire is ahead in this as it is 
already ahead in equipping its police 
cars with a tAvo-Avay Avircless telephone 
system, Avhilc the rest of our police cars 
can only receive messages and not talk 
liack. Brighton’s police have wireless 
in their helmets—one way. 


A DOG’S GOOD TURN 

Wc have heard many stories of dogs 
who will attack either another dog or a 
human being Avho attempts to take its 
food aAvay, and this makes the case of 
Larry, a lo-year-old collie dog in Sydney', 
Australia, all the more remarkable. 

Some years ago I.arry met a stray 
Irish terrier and began to take it a bone 
every day. To encourage liim I^arry’s 
mistress used to make up a parcel of 
scrap.s every day, and I..atTy solemnly 
carried tliesc to his friend. 

The ncAA^s apparently spread in the 
canine world, for other strays began to 
appear each day as I,arry brought Ids 
parcel of food. Larry never cittcrapts to 
eat any of the food he carries, but lays it 
doAAm for his poorer friends and watches 
them cat it; he then returns home. 


If you want Peace teach it 
to your children 

Give Them the C N 
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ONE BY ONE 
THEY GO 

The Famous Men of 
the War 

A THRILLING JOURNEY BY MIGHT 

One 1)}/ one the}’' go, tlie great men 
of the Great War which to the present 
gciieratiou is but history, though it 
seems Ukc yesterday to those who lived 
through it. 

Wc read of Sir Alfred Keogh, who has 
died at 79 in London, and of Captain 
James Olden Hatcher, who has died at 
69 at the other cud of the world in 
Mol bourne ; and for the moment we 
remember again how renowned these 
names were, in those four red years. 

When James Hatcher was 12 he ran 
away from school < 4 nd joined the troops 
being sent out to The Zulu War ; but 
they sent .him l)ack to England as 
saloon boy in a ship carrying one of 
Capo Colony’s governors, and his father, 
deputed to receive the distinguished 
visitor, had the shock of finding Ins .son 
worlcing in tlie saloon. He was trans¬ 
port officer in the Royal Navy during 
tlie South African War, and rejoined 
when war broke out again in 1914. 

The Adriatic Pirate 

So daring was tliis commander in 
tracking down German submarines in 
the. Adriatic that he became known as 
tlie Adriatic I^irate, and the German 
Government put a ]Trice on his head; 
but it was for his help in evacuating 
Set l)jau and Italian troops from Diirazzo 
during the second winter of the war that 
h(; was awarded the D S O. 

T'hcro arc thousands alive who ov/c 
their limbs and lives to Sir Alfred 
Keogh, for it was he avIio, after the 
South African War, helped to make the 
Army Medical Services the efficient body 
they were proved to be during the 
Great War, when Sir Alfred was ap- 
YTunted their Director-General in Eng- 
and, while Sir Arthur Sloggett duplicated 
the post ill France. 

He it was who aiTangcd that those 
wounded in the head should go to one 
centre, those in the chest to another, 
and so on, so that all received the care 
of surgeons skilled in their injuries. 

Irishman's Wonderful Gift 

I'his Irishman’s wonderful gift for 
organisation and getting things, done 
speedily was scon when Kitchener first 
heard that gas was being used by the 
Germans and asked Sir Alfred wliat 
could be done. This, in the .words of 
a friend writing in The Times, was what 
was done. 

Keogh immediately telephoned to the 
College of Science, of which he had been 
'Rector, to send two research chemists, 
to the War Office at once with their 
nightwear. He kept'a hospital train 
waiting for them at Victoria and had 
them taken across the Channel in a 
destroyer. In the space of an hour or 
two the chemists were at the Front and 
had diagnosed the gas being used^ The 
same night materials were being put 
together by the various branches of one 
of the women's organisations for the first 
gas-masks, and these were dispLitchcd 
in thousands the following day. 


A FLY ON THE BROAD ACRES 
OF YORKSHIRE 

Five out of every six crops of oats 
grown on the broad acres of Yorkshire 
this year will be a failure. The cause 
of this is that the frit fly has been 
exceptionally active, and not only has 
damage been done to oats on poor land, 
Init crops sown on the best laud in 
Yorkshire have had their heart eaten 
away by this pest, which up to now 
seems quite unassailable. 

The damage is done by the fly laying 
an egg in the stem.' The egg forms into 
a maggot,.which cats away the shoot. 


T/;.e CJiildrcn 

Half a Sixpence 

Hopes of a Threepenny Bit 

There is hope for the threepenny 
bit, tlie coin everybody passes on and 
iioliody wants to keep. 

Not that half a sixpence is not a good 
idea and a useful coin, but ours is a 
pett}^ trifle unworthy of a great people. 

It is rumoured that the fCing hkhvard 
threepenny bit is to be made of nickel, 
and so it will be bigger. It is because it 
is so small that the silver threepenny 
bit seems to be always out of the way. 
Even the bus conductor despises it. 

Yet a threepenny coin is a useful bit 
of exchange. Lord Bcaconsfield once 
said that a man always got on better 
if ho kept plenty of sixpences about him, 
the s.mall change of life. A threepenny 
bit would do as famously, especially if 
slots v^cre made to receive it. In New 
Zealand the threepenny, bit is popular. 
It is the coin most used to pay for bus 
and tram fares. 

Our only hesitation about the nickel 
threepenny bit arises about its size and 
pattern. Must it be larger than a 
shilling ? Wo hope not.- It will be 
possible to save confusing it with six¬ 
pence in,some other way, 

THE MOCK AUCTIONEER 

A Holiday Plot To Beware of 

Our law unfortunately permits any 
person to buy an auctioneer's licence 
for ^ TO, and armed with tliis legal permit 
many swindlers, reap a rich harvest. 

The usual practice is to take i\ short 
lease of a shop in some busy thorough¬ 
fare and fill it with attractive rubbish, 
including clocks, clcctro-pIatc, cutlery, 
jewellery, china, Tind pictures. A gang 
of confederates, respectably dressed, 
nearly fills tlic shop, and a voluble 
gentleman, duly licensed by law, pro¬ 
ceeds to auction the goods. 

The confederates bid and apparently 
buy, and whoa innocent members of the 
public arc drawn in these confederates 
i)id against them, the result being that 
the rubbish is often palmed off for much 
more than it is worth. These swindlers 
flourish in the holiday season at pleasure 
resorts, and holidaymakers should be¬ 
ware of them. 

Why docs Parliament not spare a few 
minutes to make those swindles im¬ 
possible ? Perhaps it will do so when it. 
has had a minute to think of the children 
burned to death through celluloid toys. 

NO BRANDY 

It is Not Necessary 

Surprise has been expressed by a 
grown-up paper that when a B B C artist 
fainted tlic other night brandywvas not 
forthcoming to revive him. But brandy 
has been banned from the B B C medi¬ 
cine chest. , There is no reason why it 
should be restored. 

Sir Victor Horsley, whose wonderful 
operations on the brain caused the 
surgeons of the world to reclaim him 
the greatest of their calling, would never 
alUnv alcohol to be used by his patients, 
holding that the reaction following its 
use was more harmful than its tem¬ 
porary stimulus. 

After the gravest operation (and there 
were none more severe than those he 
performed) he allowed the patient in 
need of a restorative a sip or two of warm 
drink—water, tea, coffee ; and he had 
great faith in moments of necessity in 
the value of a tcaspoonful or so of hot 
soup. Asa household standby he always 
preferred sal volatile to brandy, as safe, 
sure, and without ill after-effects. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aridcd. , • , Arrl-dcd 

Durazzo ... . Doo-raht-so 

Paderewski . , . Pah-der-ef-sko 

Unaka . . . U-nali-kah 

Vespucci . . .Vcs-poot-che 


V Newspaper 

Looking Back On 
The Games 

The True Spirit of Play 

From a Correspondont 

Our scanty succe.sses at the Olympic 
Games liavc called forth the visual 
chorus of lamentation and reproach. 

One of our own countrymen has gone 
so far as to suggest that v/c liavc “ gone 
soft" because wc arc a free people, 
without compulsion to bo At ourselves 
to meet the athletic elite of other nations 
on equal terms. 

It is a wrong and molanclioly outlook. 
We should all have been delighted had 
we gained resounding victories over the 
rest of the world, but to take our defeats 
philosophically with a rueful laugh an<l- 
determine to do better is the true British 
way, TJicre is nothing tragic in our 
being outrun, outjumped, outswnm, or 
whatnot. Our men and girls did tlieir 
utmost, enjoyed their efforts, and came 
home,imdisgraced, welcomed with sym¬ 
pathetic good humour. 

Playing For Sport 

After the decline of Greece wc were 
the first great sporting nation, and 
taught the rest of the world the joy of 
games. But our pupils, as is not unusual,, 
liavc defeated their tutor. Their doing 
so does not imply any physical deteriora¬ 
tion of British stock. It is method that 
is mainly responsible. Wc follow the 
British atlilctcs. from whom we took 
over the torch in playing, not for gain, 
but for .sport. 

We sent to Berlin none but amateurs, 
men and women who run, and swim, and 
jump in their spare time for the sheer 
ioVc of the exercise, and Yvcrc chosen 
to represent us because they were better 
at their play than the rest of the ama¬ 
teurs with whom they competed. Such 
training as they had was chic Ay that of 
the sort attained by any competitor at 
country sports, training which enriched 
them with the joy of health and Atness, 
yet was loss strenuous than that of many 
a spendid specialised human machine. 

The True British Spirit 

Before the tide turned and wc 
returned to the ancient custom of beat¬ 
ing the Australians at cricket wc had a 
long run of los.scs. Our King, when he 
was Prince of Wales,. laughed heartily 
over the record on one occasion, but 
added in his merry way, " Of course, I 
liopc wc shan't make a permanent habit 
of losing ! ” After which our turn came 
again, and wc won the Ashes in England 
and kept them in Australia, 

That is the true British spirit. Too 
often abroad the outlook is different, and 
very different are the means adopted to 
befit the people chosen for the various 
events. From schooldays onward 
promising athletes are kept to special 
events; they arc ofAcially nursed, 
trained, fed, and looked after as if they 
were soldiers. There is notliing of the 
amateur in their athletic career ; they 
live at public cost to represent their 
nation. 


FOR CHARITY 

Tliere is always a way to do something for 
Charity. 

The builder of a huge block of Aats 
at Bridlington hit on a happy thought a 
week or two, ago. 

The flats, overlooking the sea, arc so 
high that from the sun-roof there is a 
wonderful view of the town and bay, and 
so many people climbed the stairs and 
walked along the balconies that the 
builder provided a box at the door, and 
asked for gifts for the local liospital. 

In a few weeks he gathered ;^I50 ; a^vd 
more recently lie has collected a big sum 
of money for the sad homes which have 
been darkened by the Barnsley colliery 
disaster. He finds that visitors who are 
on holiday in the sunshine arc very will¬ 
ing to spare a little for the bereaved 
families sitting in darkness. 


, . _7 

THE PRICE OF YOUR 
COMFORTABLE FIRE 

Men Must Toil and Die 

A BAD DAY THAT HAS 
GONE FOR EVER 

It was a pathetic tribute of silence 
the mhvers paid to the 57 lost men in 
the Wharncliffc Woodrnoor pit; not less 
moving liecause it was less spectacular 
than some of the memorials of 
disaster set up iu the coalfields. 

The mournful gloom that lias settled 
over the West Yorkshire town known 
as Black Barnsley (because of its smoke) 
reminds us once again that the price oC 
coal is not to be counted in .shillings a ton. 
Coal is brought from darkness to light 
at constant peril, and at the cost of 
human life. 

No one iu the West Riding can ever 
forget this, for there is much to remind 
ns of the debt wc owe to those who go 



Boys and girls in the mines 

IToiu a GoYCvnmciit Report of iSH 


doYvn the mine. In some of the churches 
round Barnsley arc symbols to keep the 
miner ever in tiie thoughts of the people. 
At Monk Bretton, only a short run from 
the Wharncliffo Woodrnoor pit, is a 
church with a liandsomo altar which has 
painted panels showing a knight of old 
and a miner of today ; and at South 
KirJcby is a cluircJi wdiich has a miner's 
ciiapcl witii a .safedy lamp and a piece 
of coal. 

Standing proudly above the Doncaster 
road, and looking down on Barnsley, is 
an obelisk in memory of three men who 
faced the danger of firedamp and falling 
rock and poisonous fumes in a heroic 
attem]Yt to save companions trapped in 
the pit. TVo of the three rescuers reached 
the top of the shaft with one survivor, 
but one gave his life for his friends. 

Among the heroes of peace honoured 
iu the neighbourhood of the Wheirncliflc 
Wooclmoor pit are the 89 men killed in an 
explosion at Cadeby Colliery in 1912. 
At Darfiekl, a few miles from Barnsley, 
He 199 men in the churchyard where 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, 
.sleeps in peace. Ten of the men were 
killed in the Houghton Main Colliery in 
1886, and the other 189 perished in the 
Luiidhill pit in 1857. 

A Pathetic Monument 

Blit surely the most pathetic monu¬ 
ment wdthin a few miles of BaiTrslcy is 
in the churchyard at Silkstouc. The 
names carved in stone are not the names 
of men or women, but of children 
dfoivned in the dark mine one summer's 
day in 1838. 

A thunderstorm caused a flood which 
scut the water rushing down the pit, 
where 26, children (15 boys and ii girls) 
were caught like rats in a trap. Among 
the victims were seven boys under ten, 
and among the girls was a little mite of 
eight. The Silkstouc nioniimeut is 
Yorkshire’s most shameful death-roll, 
but the glory of it is that it could not 
happen again. Those Avere the days 
when w'omcn and little children were 
sent down the pits, a shameful sight 
which has passed away for ever, though 
hardly beyond the memory of some who 
arc now living. 
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Aufjlisi 22, W36 


The Childre 


Interview With A Rat LEADER 

^ i::Kinps Cfoss Station one day "last .no one says anything; but let ns derail 

one engine, doing, no real luinn to 
anyone, and we at once get publicity. 
Do yon rcially call'ydursclves sensible 
people ? *' .... .. 

When asked if he had a gejieral ]Tohcy 
that could be expressed in a few'words 
the Kat Leader said. ’ " Ves. The 
rallying squeak of our brotherhood : 
l^ais of thd world imit^ 

' We could undo mail s work in a night. 

• Unfortiniatelyd’. .h^^' added in a 
bitter tone, there is almost as much 
'disagreement- tunong rats, as among 
- luimans. Our nmk and file have not 
miieli ^ more al)ility ao unite, for the 
common good than yon have. The 
more stupid among tis prefer to wa,ste 
, their tiiiic ' squabbling among them- 
• selves rather than devote their energies 
to ovorcoining our real ericinios,, ^ , 

' Tlie party in power.at the mouTcnt 
is in favour of gnawing from oast to 
west ; the Opposition holds that iiTati’s 
world can only be destroyed if wo all 
gnaw from north to south ; while a 
third group, the Young Modernists, keen 
on this noAV bacteriological warfare, 
wants to do notliing but spread filth 
and germs, 

“.As long as tliesc differeiTt parlies 
contend for power there is little hope 
(d accom])lishing our vast projects. 
Nevertheless, our dcnionstration in 
connection with this 70-t(Tn locomotive 
show.s wha.t united, action ea,n do, and 
I liope it will encourage onr f^rotherhood 
to go in for more of it.'‘ 


:' nioiitiv an engdne was derailed, 
nine of the iron sockets holding rails 
in .place (tlic cliairs) wore broken, ajul 
two foiirdoot rods'wcx'c bent. This was 
all done 'by. rats, the Brotherhood of 

Cat-Hating .Bats of North Lojidou. 

.'Botynnatcly the accident occurred in 
the goods yard and IK) lives wot'o lo.st, 
blit the rats give no gnanmtOf. that this 
will always be so. ; I'or- they liave 
(leclafCd implacable 'wdr on Jnimanity; 
and intdhd ’ to do aU Vt)\eyt; ciiii in the. 
future, as they have doue in tlie past, 
to destroy the work of man and make 
'hjsJ|fo linemhi^ 

. The leader of, this Kat Gang when, 

inierviowed^^^aid : .i.,> - s * \ 

ft \Vas easy { We had only to 
scrafclT up' some- dirt aifd, pile it up on 
the s’witclf iKiints with sTome rubbish wo 
Jbund lying abbiit Tlicre is rm amount' 
of nibbish in /King's Cross goods ya.rd, 
thanks to tlic primitive way of dealing 
with it there. Wc heaped up this pile of 
stuff, So that when tlio slnmter operated 
J)i.s lever tJjc’poijits failed'to go home; 
tlien the engine ea.me along, took two 
roads instead of one, a,nd off she wcMit ! 

" All eight wheels too^that is what 
j)lea.s('d us ! 

" Ihit it is nothing, really," he went 
on modestly. " Just one of onr more 
spectacular jobs. A lot more imjTort- 
ant work goes on underground that 
never gets into the ]Tapers. We gna,w 
on, year in ;vnd year eiut, in our quiet 
way, accomplishing no end of work, and 


Lunch For a Bronze Horse 


T iik Duke of Wellington’s bronze horse 
at Aldcrsliot fared better tluin most 
of the horses that hear our lierocs on tlieir 
la.st monumental ride ; he liad a good feed 
before ho weiit on duty. 

'I'he Chied Scout has lately been re¬ 
calling how it Jiappcned, for lie was told 
the tale by tlic actual man who gave this 
Inonzo liorse its one and only meal. The 
man was an old cavalry soldier em¬ 
ployed with others in setting up the 
statue at Aldeivshot. , 

'fhe horse was comj)lcte all except its 
head when the men knocked off work 
for lunch. Just at tliat moment the 


barrack bugle sounded the Feed call: 

All ye that are able 
Come doivn to the stahte 
A nd give your poor horses 
Some water and corn, 

AliTTOst automatically the old soldier 
took up Ills lunch packet and thrust it 
(ioTvn 11)0 throat-of tlie bronze liorse. 

Whether it ivas the old bugle call to 
action wliich stirred him, or a petulant 
tf)uch of indigestion after too big a break- 
.fast, the f'hief Scout docs not know, but 
there the horse stands in Aldcrsliot with 
tlic lunch jiackct still inside it. 


Gathering Flowers In Cornwall 



NATURE RELEASES 
A TRIGGER 

A Marvel of the liiseet 
World 

THE SWARMING OF THE ANTS 

Famoas writers have thrilled , us 
with stories, of white ants, where 
multitudes of insects, scattered over a 
great area, act together as if inspired by 
a common, impulse, , , ' 

J 3 ut we can stay at home and discover 
a--marvel wrought by our own little 
brown .ants,, a marvel of effort and (if 
timing whicli, if not actually seen, might 
rank as the wildest traveller’s tale. • 7 , 

In a certain London garden , (uto of 
several colonics of ants have long been 
established in a path formed of iTroken' 
concrete, clinkers, ash, and gravel, wlnu'e 
they tmmol as if all tliis stuff wa.smen.dy 
cheese. ' During the year . they have 
burrowed under tiles, .aiul hedge.s to'* 
colonise,a patch by the rubbish heap. 

Underthe Rubbish Heap 

'.Jhvo months of wet weather having 
])revented the burning of the rubbish, 
there accumulated, 1o a deptli of nearly 
a yard, grass, hedge-clippings, flowers, 
foliage, and other waste. Beneath it lay 
the iiew ant colony. 

yVugust 9 brought warm sunny 
weather and, as it proved, the wed¬ 
ding day of the ants. Instead of 
tunnelling a way out clear of the rub¬ 
bish the insects came straight iq) through 
it, with nearly a yard of vertical burrow¬ 
ing added to their task ; and there in 
mid-afternoou was a glittering mass of 
queens and drones, their wings lit by 
the sun, so that as they crawled about 
the deca.ying vegetation seemed one 
moving mass nf crystal. 

All the afternoon the insects were 
growing in stnmgth and .streaming o(t 
into the air, and before evening iTot one 
was left but the wingless workers, whicli, 
having made the upward tunnels, led 
out their wingf'd sipToriors, auul fussed 
and worri('(l them into living, retired 
to the subterranean fastness in wliieli 
tlic wonder of birth, feeding, dexclop- 
ment, and perfecting of the winged ones 
had been i:arried through. 

A Supreme Event 

Soon afterwards it was* discovc'red 
that all the ants in the neighbourhood 
were swarming at the same time. 

'fhe marvel of this simultaiu^ous lliglit 
of males and (]neens over an (‘xtensive 
area is that Nature liad released a 
trigger setting all in motion toward 
the sujTreme event of their lives. A male 
must seek liis Imide, not from liis own 
nest but from one afar, d'he males die, or 
arc killed, after their oTvn iliglit; they 
nc\'cr return to their nest. 'I'hey must 
meet their yjueens that day or never, ,so 
Nntin-r ordains-that all .shall lly at ll^e 
_ _ .y 

s; 11M rime -rr*-Vi 

11 is thl wedding oay. Alter this one 
flight the queens return to lairth, bite off 
their wings, betake themselves to egg- 
Jaying, and nev^er again leave their 
nests. There are no mature male ants 
at the end of the day ; the ant world is 
given over to queens and neuter workers 
for the winter. 

Nature’s Mobilisation 

Wc think it *remarkal)le that man, 
with all his intellect, liis science, Iiis mech¬ 
anical ap])lianccs, and perfect scheme 
of coordination, should marshal grc'at 
armies us ho does ; but Nature brings 
millions of her children simultaneously 
from the darkness of the earth out into 
the open air, to meet and mingle, o\'er a 
territory wliich, in relation to tlieir size, 
is as the whole Universe to liuinan beings. 

The (lay fixed for the'mighty mobili¬ 
sation we have described was sunny 
August 9, and out poured the units to 
make the armies, from the rubbish hea]), 
from the clinker and gravel, and farther 
afield from the clay and . cliallc and, 
gravel,, and from the loam (Tf fields and 
gardens over a very wide area. 


The Top 



Clouds drifting round Scafell Plk«, 3210 feet, lend 1| 


Paderewski PI 



The fjrc.it pianist and former Pre.Tiler of Poland playing 


Three Men on 



Two of lire in this haymaking scene nea 
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pect of a volcanic crater to England’s highest point 


For a Film 



Mountainside 



OUR DISTINGUISHED Sails on the Norfolk Broads 
VISITORS 

BIRDS IN LONDON PARKS 

The Starling That Pulled the 
Leg of the Cockney Sparrow 

KINGFISHERS ON REGENT’S CANAL 


new British Dim called Nloonlight Sonata. Sod page 4 


idelwald In Switzerland look like little treoG 


The great people whose coinings and 
goirjgs are’chronicled in the. society 
columns of The Times arc not the only 
distiiiguished London visitors aiul resi¬ 
dents to have, their movements noted.' 

A growing number of men and women,' 
lynx-eyed as any journalist, arc always 
on the look-out for strangers wlio j)ay 
Londofi a Hying visit, and are more 
excited if a simw bunting is setni in 
one of the . parks than if a duke were 
caught paddling in the Roiiiid l^ond. ■ 

Some First Visits 

'.rhc report of these bird A\’atchers for 
1935 ivS' now out and can be had for six¬ 
pence, plus postage, from any book^ 
seller. In its leaf-green eover it makes 
a deliglitfiilly refreshing oasis among the 
.White Pajxnrs and IHue Books commonly 
issued I)y His Majesty’s Stationery Onice. 

Many are the interesting bits of bird 
society news we gather from these 
columns. We learn, for instance,' that 
a black tern and a snow> bunting paid 
their iirst visit to London last year and 
'Were seen in Hyde .Bark and Kensington 
Gardens. A shag and a dunlin made their 
jirsd appearance in one of the inner parks. 

According to custom the newly- 
wedded mallards spent their honeymoon 
among tlie crocuses on the sunny north 
bank of St James’s lake ; and iinunig 
tlie births and deaths we read ef six 
yoin’!g mallavds, hatchcd out in the 
Treasury Gardens, who were ]>hoto- 
graphed outside the Prime Minister’s 
house on their way to St James’s lake. 
Another duck, possibly because it is' 
crowned with a tuft,' hatched out its 
ir little ones in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, and once a ])o]icctna.u bad to. 
ludd u}) the tratlic while tlu'ir dignified 
])roccssiou made its wa,}^ to the kike in 
St James’s Parle. 

A Nesiful of Music-Lovers 

A spotted 11 y catch or hatched a nestful 
of music-lovers near the bandstand in 
M yde 1 A clianinch provided music 

daily near the Cake House in St JaiiU's's ; 
and a starling near the Guards Mcunorial 
neatly j^iilled the legs of a lot of sparnnv 
‘ urchins and sent them scuttling into 
liitling by mimicking the call of a kestrel 
which often came hunting that way. 

Several carrion cro\vs and kestrels 
find the I.ondon parks a happy hunting- 
. ground. A sparrowluuvk went hunting 
111 the Zoo and caught a sparrow, and 
.once the gulls of St James’s set .sail in 
fright, for tliat old pirate the Arctic 
skua came in sight. Someone in Green¬ 
wich I’ark \vatchcd a crow rob a kc.strel 
of the blackbird it had caught. Tlie 
Chinese geese in the same park had to 
report a burglary when their valuable 
eggs were stolen, alas, by what the old 
lady in Punch Qj.ice called a two-legged 
bird. A barnacle goose crashed into a 
tree in Hyde Park and was fatally inj ured. 

Cuckoo and Nightingale 

Most people, perhaps, can scarcely 
lielicvc that Londoners listen to sky- 
la !i<.s and great tits in the heart of the 
City, can see kingfishers on the Regent’s 
• ('anal, can hear tlie cuckoo in Kensington 
Ciardens, can welcome a stream of rave 
visitors during the spring and autumn 
migrations as well as croivds of more 
conimon tourists such as noisy little 
tit.s, and may even find a great .spotted 
woodpecker’s nest or hoar the nightin¬ 
gale sing at Hampton Court (where 82 
Varieties of birds . were .soon and 52 
species have nested). Those who find 
it hard to believe these things have only 
to' spend .sixjxuico 011 this little green 
book and find out still more interesting 
facts about the birds of London. 



Joyce Kilmer s Trees 


I think that I shall never sec 
A poem lovely as a tree, 

S o wrote the young American. poet 
Joyce Kilmer, who now has not a 
tree but a forest of trees as his memorial. 

It was a fine thought to consecrate 
to the memory of this poet, who s;ing 
of simple things and simple loyalties 
and whose .I’csponse to Nature was as 
deep as it was fresh, a magnificent 
primitive forest which stirs all lyho 
come upon it among the mountains of 
North (Carolina. 

h'or years this forest has been known 
to the few who penetrated into its 
depths as ik)p 1 ar Grove, for'here luigc 
]X)plars tower nearly 130 feet into the 
sky ; but from now on its name is the 
Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest, and nc'it 
only trees, but the birds and the beasts 
and the mountain flowers are in sanc¬ 
tuary. Tliere arc deer Iiere, a bear, and 
wild hogs, and where the forest tumbles 
down rugged cliffs a golden eagle may 
be seen lioveriug. Joyce Kilmer’s trees 
cover 3800 acres, and never ivill the 
Avoodmau’s axe be hoard among Ihcm, 
though the 30,000 acres of. adjoining 
forest will be I’lpen to lumbering. 

Kilmer Forest stands 3000 feet high, 
and beyond is the mist-white range of 
the Unaka jMountains, and near by are 
peaks 5000 feet high. The grandeur 
would leave even a poet dumb. Jn)r- 
.tunate arc those who ciui niako tlici.r 
way from Asheville to Robbinsville 
and strike the new road being 'cut 
through this inaccessible country*. It 
enters Kilmer F'orest near the merging 
of Big San tec tl ah and luttlc Santeetlali 
CTceks, but it sotm cuds in a glade 
cleared years ago for a lumber camp 


that, fortunately never got to work. 
Here about 200 cars may be left while 
tluur occupants make tlie rest of the 
pilgrimage on foot, crossing a.mountain 
rise and dropping down again into the 
midst of the giant poplars, Avherc, on 
roclc, the name of Joyce Kilmer is written 
in bronze. 

The forest was dedicated on July 30) 
It was on this day eiglitccn years ago- 
that Sergeant Kilmer was killed in 
action near Oiircq in FTauce, and aU. 
the bright promise of his joyous youth 
was dimmed. 

What matters death if Freedom he not, 
dead ? 

No flags are fair if Freedom's flag be 
furled. 

Who fights for Freedom goes -with joyful 
irccul 

'Fo meet the fires of hell against him 
hurled, 

yind has for captain Him whose thorn- 
wreathed head 

Smiles from the Cross upon a conquered 
ivcrld. 

That challenge to death rvas his last. 
])oem. What grander sanctuary 
]).is memory than this fore.st Avhere 
natunil freedom is triumphant, or theso 
.stately poplars : 

A tree that may in summer ivear -s i 
y 1 nest of robins in her hair ; ■ 

Upon ivhose 'bosom snoiv has lain ; , 

Who intiniaiely lives ivith rain. 

What lovelier than that a . whole. . 
forest should be for ever guarded by 
the spirit of the man who wrote : , 

■ Poems are made by fools like me,. 

Bui only God can make d tree. 


Peace and Rest Are Hard To Find 


M odern science had an amusing failure 
the otherTlay in South'Africa, 

It all began with a native creeping 
through a manhole below a liouse. An 
Indian boy asked him, what he was 
doing, and then backed hurriedly, for, 
said he, the' man pointed a revolver at 
him. Tw’o other natives cautiously 
pxxvped through the manhoku saw the 
crouchiug intruder, and Avent oft to tell 
the'police about it. 

When the man refused to come out 
at the command of the police modern 
science was called in in the form, of 
tear-gas. All openings round the house 
foundations Avere blocked up, and tlio 
tear-gas bomb, was throAvn in. “'J'luit 
Avill fetch him out,” said everybody. 

But iiot a bit of it. A. big croAvd 
Avaited till dark to see the man come 
staggering out, and all night long a police 


cordon was stretched round .the hcu.so, 
but it AA'^as not till early next morning 
that the intruder was heardv rapping on 
one of the barricaded exits and asking Ic 
be released. 

lie seemed amazed when he a\ as hand¬ 
cuffed on sight and his pockets and the 
foundations avcIc searched for a revolver 
Avhich turned out to be nou-existout.. 
He w'as even more amazed when he heard 
that tear-gas had been used to get him 
out, for it held not disturbed his sleep in. 
the least. - 

He had crept below the house io> 
sleep, he said; and slept he had, .peace¬ 
fully and blissfully unconscious of Ihe 
commotion and the tear-gas. In fact, 
he Avas tlu) only one in the croAvd who. 
bud enjoyed a good night’s'sleep, and the 
local police opinion of modern scicntirie. 
methods 'is very low. 
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A GIANT COMING ON Nero’S Circus 

It May Grow as High 
as St Paul’s 

WHAT MRS HUBBARD FOUND 
IN HER CUPBOARD 

Many liavc been present at tlie 
death of a seciuoia gigantca, for far 
too many of these giant redwood trees 
of California (which may live two or 
three thousand years and reach 350 feet 
high and span 90 feet round the trunk) 
have been felled for their timber. 

I hit liow tiiany have witnessed tlic 
birth of one of these giants ? This has 
lately been the privilege of a San Fran¬ 
cisco lady, Mrs Anita Day Hubbard, 
who was walking in the Sequoia National 
I’ark when she came on a redwood cone 
under the General Sherman tree. Inter¬ 
ested in the idea that this offspring 
came from one of the oldest trees on 
earth, she picked up the cone and took 
it home. 

In the warmth of San Francisco the 
cone opened, and one day, as Mrs 
Hubbard was holding it, tlicre dropped 
into her hand a tiny white seed with a 
tendril as lino as a cobweb. She ^iliook 
the cone to see if there were any more, 
and out sprinkled a reddish powder. 

I'licu slic realised that she held in her 
hand a little thing that might grow to be 
a giant. She carefully planted the seed 
in a bowl of sandy soil. 

A Precious Seedling 

About a month later she was watching 
the sun’s rays stream across the ItowI 
when' she suddenly noticed a small 
thread of red arched out of the sand, 
and even while she looked it lifted its 
head toward the sun and stood upright. 

A new scciuoia tree had come into being. 

Since then ]\Irs Hubbard has taken 
infinite care of the precious seedling, 
watering it with Ikpiid from boiled red¬ 
wood cones and keeping it always in the 
right temperature. The tiny thing is 
now two inches liigh and has put out 
several miniature branches. Mrs Hub' 

])ard is making a pilgrimage to get for 
it some of the soil from tlie foot of the 
old General Sherman tree where she 
found it, and when it is strong enough 
she will i^Iant it in the open. 

What V ill the world be like when this 
seedling is a giant like its parent, its 
branches swaying in the wind as high 
as the cross on St l^aul’s ? A thousand 
years is nothing to a sequoia tree. Will 
tiierc be Hitlers and Mussolinis and 
Friiucos in 2936, or will this tree spread 
its branches in a world at peace, a 
.Ifcdcration of World States like the 
America it is growing in ? Surely it 
will, and may the C N of that day record 
the glorious news. 

MORE ENGINES 

Ijctter trade has enabled our railway 
companies to double the number of 
locomotives now building. 

Some arc being built in the railway 
works, but orders for 369 engines have 
been placed with various engiueetiug 
firms. Wc arc glad to sec that most of 
tJiese new locomotive.s will be built in 
the distressed areas. 


The Peril of the STELLAR GLORIES OF 


A Tragic Place Brought 
To Light 

Wofktucn in Rome arc ki^dng bare 
one of the saddest sights inChnstendoni. 
In repaving the great Piazza in front of 
St Peter’s they are bringing to Jiglit the 
foundations of Nero's Circus, scene of 
one of the most moving of all the storie.s 
ill the ])oignant annals of martyrdom. 

I'lic great fire which destroyed tlic 
greater part of Romo was ascribed by 
the people to the heartless Fmperor 
himself. In order to divert suspicion 
he encouraged the , belief that the 
Christians, preaching the end of the 
world ami the corning of a fire which 
should destroy the earth, were the 
autliors of the crime, and he used this 
charge as justification for his terrible 
persecution of the Christians. 

The crowning horror of that campaign ■ 
ivas enacted in the Piazza now in process 
of excavation. . Hero he made a great 
circus, and entertained his subjects with 
s[)ectacles calculated to make them 
forget their accusations against him. ‘ 

One night when darkness had fallen 
they were admitted to the Circus to see 
the iunperor himself give a display as 
a charioteer. Round and round he drove 
his fiery liorscs, in and out between 
•great /laming torches; and the torches 
were /lames rising from crosses on ^yhich 
were figures garbed in skins and tow, 
waxed and oiled to make them flare. 
'J'Jiey iverc Christian.s, Nero's martyrs, 
willing and proud thus to die rather than 
deny their faith and sacrifice to his 
heathen gods. It is the foiiiidalions on 
which this fearful scene was presented 
that have been revealed. I 


SUMMER’S Work in 
Labrador 

About 20 young men and women, 
rstiidcnts from American universities, 
arc spending their own savings and their 
sunn nor Iiolidays to help in the great 
work of the Grenfell Mission in Labrador. 

The crew of nine that manned the 
boat they sailed in were volunteers also. 
This brings the number of voluntary’ 
lielpers in this Avonderful undertaking of 
wisdom and mercy to over 2000. 

The young men go to dig drains and 
clear land, to do any typo of hard 
manual labour they are called on to do, 
and the women help in tiro hospitals, 
social centres, schools, and orphanages. 

To the Usher folk of tliis bleak region 
ev^cry girl who comes from outside to 
hclj') them is thought of as a nurse. Wc 
like this story of a conversation between 
one of the inhalTitants and a summer¬ 
time volunteer who was serving in a shop. 

Are you a Sister, miss ? 

No, 

Are you a school teacher, then ? 

No, 

Welt, God bless you, anyhow ! 

And so .say avc. God Idcss all of them 
for the magnificent work they are doing 
in helping one of the Avorld’s great men 
to help one of the loneliest races of 
lishcnncn. 


Ovsier Beds 

Danger of Disease 

Once again tlu} oy.stcr and the 
mussel liavc come into the news, in 
the form of a warning ])y Dr R. W. 
Dodgson of the Ministry of Fisheries. 

Our oyst(‘r bedfi arc kept under clo.se 
watch to make sure tluit oysters iTcfore 
being sold have been entirely purified of 
disc^ase germs. 

After being taken from their beds the 
oy.sfcrs are kept apart in shallow tanks 
where the water is purified, and no 
oyster may be taken from them till it has 
a clean bill of health. _ 

.'Hiosc prccaution.s are applied to 
native oysters and to those imported 
from America or Portugal. 

Put, says Dr Dodgson, speaking with 
tlie authority of twiuity years experi¬ 
ence, if these safeguards arc not strictly 
enforced, sooner or later mussels, oysters, 
and winkles will have to be banned as a 
dangerous food. 

The 3'en.son is that there is a constantly 
increasing ])ollution of laver estuaries l>y 
sewage, and no attempt to purify the 
sewage before it escapes into rivers is 
succes.sful except on a small scale. 

Need For the Strictest Watch 

The only remedy is to keep the 
strictest watch and enforce tlic most 
severe regulation on all beds where tlio 
slicllfisli are cultivated. ICvTiy mussel 
or oyster sold ought to bo guaranteed ‘ 
and Dr Dodgson says that there must 
be a system Of purification not to be 
evaded by carelessness. 

Carelessness is a real danger. Mfiny 
years ago, wiien there was a scare about 
typhoidal oysters in London, Dr Shirley 
Murphy of the L-CC went on a tour of 
inspcctioTi of the Thames iCstuaay oyster 
1)0(1 s. At one of them he and a friend, 
the editor of one of our chief medical 
journals, were invited to have some 
oy.sters vdth tlieir Tncal. They did so, 
believing the oysters had come from the 
purification tanks. Ihit to their liorror 
.tho3^ loa,rncd immediately afterwards that 
the3^ Avore a. fresli coiisignmoit that had 
not l)een purified at all, 

T'hc mail in cl large liad so little apjire^ 
elated tlic purpose of his tanks a.s to 
Avish to sup})!}'' tile oysters " fresli ” to 
tlic visitors; and tliat is the danger 
about all the precautions laid down i>y 
science but undertaken by unscieiiti/ic 
men. Regidations must be fool-proof. 



The chiei stars o! Cygnus 


A Few Words From Theophilus 


THE FLY IN THE ASPARAGUS 

All Avlu) grow asparagus arc asked 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to look, 
out for a tiny./ly Avhich has come to this 
country from luiropo and has recently 
been discovered in two gardens in 
Hertfordshire. 

The fly is known to science as Platy- 
paroea jicociloptera, and it is the most 
destructive post which attacks aspara¬ 
gus. It lays its eggs on the young shoots, 
and as soon as they emerge the grubs 
burrow into the stems and feed entirely 
within them. It is only wlicn the stems 
turn yellow that their presence is known, 
and then the damage is done. 


An Angling Adventure 



THE SWAN 

Northern Cross of the 
Heavens 
RUNAWAY SUNS 

By tho C N Astronomer 

The grand coirstcllation of C^^gniis, 
the Swan, is now overhead of an even¬ 
ing and may be easily recognised by 
it chief stars being in the form of a 
r.atin cross, as shown in the star-map. 

Cygnus Avas kuoAvn as tlic Northern 
Cross as far back as early Christian 
times. It rcscmThlcs a cross much more 
tlian tho Southern Cross, Avhile it 
possesses at its head one of the greatest 
and most brilliant suns of the Uni\'^crso. 

This sun is Added, or Alpha Cygni, 
also referred to as Dcncb, from an 
Arabic term meaning the Tail, this star 
being near tho Tail of the flying Swan, 
Avhile Beta represents the Ilcad, Delta 
and Kpsilon the Wings. 

Added pours out somctliing lilcc 
10,000 times more energy in the form of 
light and heat than does oiir Sun. It 

' _ is, h o Av c V e r, 

about 800 light- 
years distant, 
and so about 
50,632,000 times 
farther aAvay 
than our Sun. 

G a m in a i n 
Cygnus, also 
knoAvn as Sadr, 
is another ini- 
mense sun, but 
233 light-years 
distant, and so 14,746,570 times farther 
aAvay than our Sun.. It is situated in a 
stellar region of great beauty, as ma}/- 
be seen with field-glasses, tho stars 
ap})earing arranged in remarkable curves 
together Avith Tuany others in })airs. 
Indeed the Avhole region of Cygnus is 
famous for its grand stellar scenery, 
Avith tlic Milky Way as a background, 
so to speak, of celestial radiance emanat¬ 
ing from clouds of millions of suns. 

Beta in Cygnus is a superb double star 
easily seen as sucli tiirough even a smaU 
telescope. The larger star, of third 
magnitude, is of a rich golden hue and 
apparently of the giant class, Avhilc the 
other, of lifth magnitude, is a beautiful 
blue tint. 

Travelling at 65 Miles a Second 

Strange to say the blue star is nearer 
to us than it is to tlic golden stellar giant 
that appears so near to it ; for Avhcrcas 
the larger star is about 1000 light-years 
distant from us, the smaller blue one is 
only about 350 light-years aAvay. Wc 
sec them nearly in the line of sight. 

Delta in Cygnus is, however, actually 
double, or l)inary, as astronomers say 
to ensure the distinction. Delta’s tAvo 
suns arc of third and eighth magnitude 
rcsjTcciivel^', the smaller one rcv^olving 
round the other in 376 years. They are 
only about 60 light-years distant, Avhilc 
the solitary Fpsilon in Cygnus is 74 
light-years aAvaj^. 

Of greatest intiu'cst. is the little fifth- 
magnitude star marked 61 on the map 
and knoAva as 61 Cygni, It is composed 
of two stars Avhich are suns smaller than, 
ours, one being about 500,000 miles 
in diameter and the other about 600,000, 
as compared Avitli our Sun’s 864,000 
miles, Avliilc their surfaces are at tho 
much lower temperature of some 4000 
degrees Ccjiligraclc. 

Though appearing so close together 
they are about 4200,000,000 miles apart, 
and so, Avere one of them as near to ns 
as onr Sun, Avhilo it Avould appear 
smaller the otJicr one AA’’ould appear only 
as a bright star because it Avould bo 
farther off than even Pinto. 

They are tra\^eUing together like run¬ 

away suns at the speed of 65 miles a 

second toAvard the north-cast, and being 
a little under ii light-years distant aro 
among the nearest stars to us. G. F. M. 
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Try It In Your Bath what Happened 


A Tale on Its Travels 

The talc of the bath-tub has gone 
roiincrthe globe to Australia. 

Some time ago Professor Andrade 
declared that the idea that when the 
plug wis pulled the water swirled out in 
one way in the Northern Hemisphere 
and the opposite way in the Southern 
was mistaken ; but in Sydney another 
professor has just appealed to all bath 
users to watch very carefully the bath- 
plug swirl and report whether this 
miniature whirlpool moves against the 
direction of the hands of a clock in 
Australia. 

The Sydney University scientist has 
clearly never heard wh<at Professor 
Andrade of London University had to 
say, and has at the same time got the 
theory wrong. In Australia, if there were 
nnything at all in it, the swirl ought to 
be the other way. 

Influence of the Earth’s Rotation 

But there is next to nothing in . it, 
because the rotation of the earth does 
not affect tlic water in anything so 
trifling as the domestic bath. In a 
lavatory basin, if the plug is pulled out 
very carefully, the water will not swirl 
at all. In a big reservoir, wlien what 
corresponds to a plug is pulled out, 
there is some siicli effect as was 
expected, but in Australia the swirl 
would be in the same direction as the 
clock hands. 

What is influenced by the earth’s 
rotation is the rotation of cyclones; but 
that is because tlie whole of tlic atmo- 
s])herc in which these whirlpool eddies 
arise is rotating with the earth. The 
cross-currents between lupiator and 
l^olcs encountered by the cyclones in 
the course of their onward movement 
may be the cause of their rotatiem, and 
tins becomes clockwise in the Southern 
Hemisphere and counter clockwise north 
of tlic Lqualor. 

PUMPSAINT 

We May Hear More of It 

Wc may hear more of Piimpsaint. 

It is a goldmine in Carmarthenshire 
which was once worked by the Komans, 
and now experts believe that about 
2500 miners will bo employed there 
digging for gold. 

Machinery is being set up for crushing 
tlic ore. Two huiulrcd and ninety-four 
tons of ore shipped to Hamburg for 
crushing yielded 260 ounces of gold and 
150 ounces of silver, for which ^1620 
was received. 

Much of the oi'o contains twenty 
pennyweights of gold a ton. Rand ore, 
containing only three and a half penny¬ 
weights a ton, brings in a good profit, 
and at Bendigo in Australia, wlicre the 
proportion is less, goldmining pays well. 

Something besides gold has been 
found in the l^iimpsaint mine. It is an- 
old waterwheel left by the ' Roman 
miners, and it is to be erected in the 
National Museum of Wales, With.it 
was found a Roman trough. 


Heil, Britannia i 

More and more our countrymen arc 
exchanging visits with Germans, to the 
great increase of mutual understanding, 
appreciation, and goodwill. 

One little stumbling-block is the new 
German habit of prefacing a conversa¬ 
tion with Hcil, Hitler! a greeting whicli 
makes an Englishman nncomfortable. 

One visitor, a very good friend of 
Germany, whicli she has known since 
her girlhood, ventured to discuss this 
clTusivc salutation with Germans wliom 
she knew intimately. She explained 
that she could not fittingly retaliate 
by prefacing her greeting with a stave 
of our National Anthem, but she 
could establish some sort of equality, 
.she explained, by returning a " Heil, 
Britannia ! for the recurring “ Heil, 
Hitler!”; and for the rest of licr 
visit she did. 


ON Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Aug. 23. Louis XVI Lorn at Versailles , , 1754 

24. Massacre of St Bartholomew , . . 1572 

25 . Sir William Herschel cHed at Slough . 1822 

26 . Julius Caesar landed in Britain . . .55 BC 

27 . Sir Rowland Hill died at Hampstead . 1879 

28 . Leigh Hunt died at Putney .... 1859 

29 . John Locke born at Wringlon, Somerset 1632 

A Great Astronomer 

Sir William Herschel, the great astron¬ 
omer, who ” broke tlic barriers of the 
sky ” by making telescopes that would 
sweep its recesses to enormous distances, 
and who became Astronomer-Royal of 
Great Britain, was, until 42 years old, 
a musician and concert organiser. 

He came over from his native Hanover 
as a musician, and, settling finally in 
Bath, made astron¬ 
omy his hobby. 

His early work took 
{lie practical form 
of making rnorc 
powerful instru¬ 
ments. After ex¬ 
perimenting with 
the construction of 
200 lenses he per- ■ 
fected the instru¬ 
ment which enabled 
him to discover the 
planet Uranus. 

Then he was, ac¬ 
knowledged as the 
w o rj d ’ s greatest 
Jiving astronomer, 
and carried on, 
aided by his 
devoted sister 
Caroline, surveys of 
the heavens for 30 
years, during which 
time he discovered 
2000 nebulae and 
800 double stars. 

The wonderful 
work of this great 
and modest man 
was continued with 
equal success in the 
southern hemi¬ 
sphere by his son 
Sir John Herschel. 


Thousands of 
Years Ago 

A Forest Overwhelmed 
By Flood 

A petrified forest has been found 
near East London, South Africa, 

It is believed that thousands of years 
ago a flood of nioltcn flint surged from 
an extinct volcano and engulfed the 
forest as a lava stream from Vesuvius 
overwhelmed l^ompeii. It preserved 
the internal structure of the trees, 
filling all the cavities in the wood with 
what is now practically pure flint. The 
tree trnnlcs are perfectly preserved and 
even the fibres of the wood arc visible. 

As the centuries went by the engulfed 
forest, which lies in a valley flanked by 
two kopjes, became covered with layers 
of soil on which grow grass and bush. 


Sir William Herschel 
and his sister at the 
telescope 



A LITTLE SALMON'S GREAT SWIM 

A grilse (a salmon not yet a year old) 
has been on a remarkable journey, 

A special mark was put on it at the 
Experimental Centre of the Fishery 
Board at Loch Inchard on tlic west 
coast of vScotland, and it was then 
released. Three weeks later i,t was 
caught at Woods tone Fishery, St Cyrus, 
It was a fast swimmer, for during that 
period the grilse must have crossed the 
little sea loch on the north-west, of 
Suthcrlandshiro and travelled through 
the rough waters of the Mincli into the 
North Sea. By the time it reached 
St Cyrus it had swum 300 miles. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N oT August 1911 

. A Mistake Which Led a Great Nation Astray. 
The sea has just given up, one of her 
secrets, recalling to mind tlio horrors of 
war. it'' vsliows how, by a frightful 
blunder, Spain and America were thrown 
into war only 13 years ago. 

War was declared by America because 
it was believed that Spain had caused 
the United States battlcsliip Maine to be 
blown up. And now it has been discovered 
that the war w'as based upon a terrible 
mistake. JTio raising of the Maine 
has enabled American naval engineering 
experts to show that the fatal explosion, 
was not caused by a Spaniard I Tlie 
explosion occurred inside the ship. It 
was caused by the spontaneous explosion 
of the Maine’s own ammunition. 


£SD Of The LCC 

London County Council spends four 
millions on supplies for its institutions, 
hospitals, schools, and staff in a year. 

The annual report of the Supplies 
Officer says that •;^5oo,000 was spout on 
27 million pints of milk and cream 
consumed. Meat cost ;^85,ooo, cleaning 
windows ^23,000, cleaning County Hall 
10,000, newspapers and periodicals 
^7000, and stationer}^ ;£4320. These 
items arc but a few* of the long list of 
those which the Council found necessary 
for the 113,000 patients, inmates, and 
staff of its institutions and tlic 900,000 
teachers, students, and cliildrch. 

Fish was among the most costly 
items on the list, three and a half 
million pounds weight being consumed ; 
and amon.g the vegetables were three 
million cabbages. 

Fuel was made up of 359,705 tons of 
coal and coke, 2,424,107 bundles of 
wood, and 107,969 gallons of oil. 

The report also shows that the LCC 
is prompt in its pa^mients, and this is 
said to liavc saved ,^33,660. 


plenty of BREAD 

The Nazis have a great expert on 
health questions, Professor Wirz, anil lie 
has been speaking of the virtues of bread. 

Our staple diet,, he said, should be 
wholemeal bread, which should bo 
eaten dry to encouTage 11s to chew it 
well. Our proper consumption of bread 
he put at 450 lbs a year each. 


ELTHAM PALACE 

The Banqueting Hall 
of Kings 

RESTORED FOR ALL TO SEE 

A bit of Old London has come back 
to console us for so much of it that is 
coming down. Thc.Banquetingllall of 
Eltham Palace is made whole again. 

Londoners may now seek the Palace 
which, though barely two miles from 
Greenwich, liad been so long neglected 
tliat most had forgotten its existence. 
Yet for 300 years it was the palace of 
kings. Edward the Second used Eltham . 
as a country house, Henry the Fifth 
kept Christmas there, as did several 
other kings, but Edward the Fourtli, 
open-handed and extravagant, was llic 
king who rebuilt the Great Hall, as now, 
again, it stands. 

A Noble Pair 

Other English sovereigns lived 
pleasantly at the Palace; but Elizabeth, . 
almost the last to stay there, found the 
waters of the moat unhealthy, and after 
the Commonwealth its 153 rooms about 
the court3mrd fell into decay. 

Tlic Palace continued to fall to pieces 
through the reigns of the last Stuarts 
and the four Georges, but the Banquet¬ 
ing Hall survived, even as the llan- 
queting Hall in Whitehall has outlasted 
its l^alace. The two noAV make a noble 
pair, though the width of the Thames and 
ten miles of its tideway separate them. 

In front of ns as we''write is a woodcut 
of the Banqueting Hall as it was just 100 
years ago. Below its noble liammcr- 
bcam roof arc trusses of hay and a floor 
littered with all the refuse of a farm¬ 
yard, People thereabouts knew it as 
King John’s Barn, a name arising from 
some confusion between King John and 
a son of Edward the Second born licrc 
and called John of Eltham. By any 
name it was neglected by tlic Commis¬ 
sioners of Crown Lands, who calmly 
awaited its last days; but now Mr 
Samuel Courtauld has taken it on a 
99-ycars lease and restored it. 

Open To the Public 

The Commissioners, awakened to the 
fact that someone took an interest in 
the ancient relic, stipulated that the 
Bancjucting Plall should be open to the 
public if they wanted to see it. That is 
agreed, and ’every Thursday the Lon¬ 
doner, his country cousins, and Iiis 
American kinsmen will be able to find 
their forgotten treasure, and see it, as 
every English sovereign from the Iflan- 
tagenets to the* Tudors and the Stuarts 
saw it, in its glory. 

Much as we should have rejoiced iu 
having all the old Palace still flourishing, 
it is consoling to reflect that the Ban¬ 
queting Hall was by far the noblest part 
of it. Its design was harmonious and 
elegant yet strong, as its survival 
witnesses. No useless ornament encum¬ 
bered it, but the architect’s skill is shown 
in the shape and spacing of its high 
Gothic windows, ranged in couples, in 
five spaces on each side. They resemble 
those of Crosby Hall. In the north-cast 
doorway is the device of Edward the 
Fourth, the rose and the blazing sun. 

The Magnificent Roof 

Closed windoAvs have been reopened, 
and each of the clerestory windows has 
tliat kingly badge. The stained glass of 
the oriel windows embodies the armorial 
coats and badges of other kings who 
lived and banqueted here. But the 
principal wwk of interior restoration has 
l)ecn the overhauling of the magnificent 
beamed roof. Most of the original 
timber remained'. The oaken screen at 
the cast end has been brought back, and 
the Banqueting Hall is now as it was 
when the “King and Queen, their lords 
and ladies, made merry here, and after 
the dancing was done the banquet was 
served in 200 dishes.” 

Old Holinshed, who thus records the 
feast, ^vould have been glad to sec the 
Hall come to its own again. 
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A Model Aerocar That a Boy Gan Make 


I F reasonable" ' care as;;, exercised^ ili 
making lip this little model it will ^ 
race across the table or along the floor 
at a very high speed, driven only by an 
ordiiwy rubber band,; . 

The materials required ar^ some trac- 
iug-paper ; a piece of thick cartridge- 
paper or very thill cardboard ; a strip 
of tin, three inches by half an inch, 
cut fi'oin an old ho^ ; twp match sticks ; 
two paper-clips ; a small pencil stump, 
with tile lead removed so as to leave a 
smooth ready-made bore; a rubber 
band, about one and a half inclics long 
and not too thick ; also a small piece 
of thicker cardboard for the wheels. ^ 
Only a half plan of the body is shown. 
Bogin by. ruling across the tracing-paper 
a line,, which should be placed over the 
long broken line in the diagi'ani; Then 
trace the half plan and turn the tracing- 
paper over, again placing the ruled, lino 
over the broken line. Once more go over 
the design as seen through the tracing- 
paper and you have the complete design 
for the body, which can be easily 


transferred to the material from which 
the mdclel is to be'inadc. The part of 
the windscreen wdiich' projects should, 
of. course, appear only on the first half 
to be traced. Now score the dotted 
lines to ensure neat bending. If you 
intend to colour the aerocar this should 
be done before the assembling is started; 
using colours that are not too w^atery. 

Gum or glue the joining parts accur* 
atcly togetlicr, perhaps holding- them 


with paper-clips while they arc drying. 
Now make a separate platform, one 
and a half inches wide by four inches 
long, to be used as a floor for the 
finished bocl5'^, and glue this into place 
where show^n; . 

Brepai*e the motor from .the pcncil- 
vStump and paper-clip as clearly, showni 
in the diagrams, and then glue 
it in the rear aperture of the 
body, wTiiting' for it to set 
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securely before trying out the. rubber. 
The blades of the tin propeller should- 
be turned sharply out at the tips,. and 
should taper into the centre as slVowni. 

Now for assembling the wdieels and 
axlQS^ The axles are matchsticks, which 
should be smoothed and rounded to 
enable them to revolve moire freely. -They 
will revolve better still if they, and the 
liolcs in w'hich they run, arc rubbed wdth 
lead-pencil, wdiicli acts as a splendid 
lubricant. The wheels should be glued 
to thejends of the axles. 

1)0; not forget the little cardboard 
washer between the pencil stump and 
the propeller, as this wdll ensure free 
running by the propeller. The rubber 
band is held at the cockpit end of the 
body by passing a paper-clip, wdth the 
band already slipped in, over the pro¬ 
jection behind the cockpit. Most bands 
will wdnd np to at least one hundred 
turns, which wdll be sufficient to send 
the aerocar about 15 to 20 feet. A little 
glycerine on the band wdll enable it to 
be w'ourid up to 150 turns. 




Feeding the World—The Big Problem That Concerns Us All 


W UKN the w^orld, as a w^'orld, begins 
to ])lan its future, peace is o'n the 
horizon—if a far one. 

While the world had few^ people it 
seemed unnecessary to study food 
supplies as a wdiolc. Local famines wxtc 
accepted as inevitable. 

The local food limit was also the local 
population limit. So much food doter- 
mined tlic existence of so many people. 
The children bom in excess of the 
number that could be si;^;tnincd by local 
food w'ore condemned to die by the 
circumstances. That is wdiy popula¬ 
tions remained small in so many places. 
In England and Wales as late as 1750 
there w^crc only about 6,000,000 people. 

‘Later w'e were able, by exporting 
goods, to buy foreign supplies of food 
and thus sustain a rapidly growing 
population. By 1801 the population 
reached nearly 9,000,000, and by 1901 it 
was 32,500,000, By this time w^e had 
become Targely dependent on buying 
sea-borne food with our exports. 

During all these years food values 
were little studied. To eat what wc 
fancied out of what wc could buy was 
the only rule, and it was a quite good one 
while food w^as simple and appetites 


were natural. Now^ wc have a complex 
situation in w'liich, wdiilc the food sup- 
]dics of great and growing population.s 
remain - precarious, their essential 
qualities are often in doubt tlirough 
cornnuTcial ])racticc, mass manufacture, 
and ignorance of food values. 

'file Txague of Nations has been doing 
most valuable w^ork in giving the w^orkl 
accurate information about the relation 
betw'CHUi good food and good health. It 
has just j)ublishcd the first volume of an 
invaluable report on the Problem of 
Nutrition (price 2s). This sliows that, in 
spite of the application of science to 
agriculture, there ai*c in every country 
many ])eople wdio live in a dreary state 
of su))-healtli, Jacking energy and spirit 
tlirough lack of means or lack of kuow^- 
ledgo, <ir lx)th these things. 

We tliink the Committee too readily 
accepts tlic view that there is “ a sur[)lus 
of agricultural production,” but w^c must 
grant that there is a surplus in relation 
to buying power. 

If, all the .peoples of the world w^cro 
truly w^oll fed the existing output of 
food w^ould have to be greatly increased. 
Even as this Report w^as published 
bread wms rising in price, and that 


meant, even in onr owni land, that many 
children wxiuld have to go short of milk 
and butter. 

It is not merely that the wTirld’s 
present supply of food is insiinicieiit 
in (piantity to feed the wsirkPs 
2100,000,000 men, w^omcn, and children. 
It is ilUdistributcd, and often deprived 
of essentials for the big towni popula¬ 
tions. Money is often wasted on buying 
an artificial and inadequate diet. 

Milk is a first essential. As a food it is 
as old as the luiman race. It is the 
nearest a])proach wt possess to a com¬ 
plete food, and no otiier single food can 
bo used as a substitute. Milk is Best, 
wEatover the advertisements say. 

Citrus fruits, and particularly oranges, 
are an important food which liavc not 
been sufficiently available to low or 
moderate incomes. This is a case in 
wdiich a cliange in commercial policy 
would immensely benefit the diet of 
people living in the many lands where 
citrus fruits are not grown. 

The lufcrnational Labour Office holds 
that income is at the very root of the 
food problem. To improve WTiges is to 
improve diet. To ensure to its citizens 
the food they need is tlic responsibility 


of every Government, International 
coqperatioii is also indispensable. 

ddic best foods, of wdiich a generous 
supply is essential, are costly. If 
poverty is the main cause of bad feeding, 
scliemcs of public help must take this 
into consideration. The Committee 
suggests that the League Assembly 
sliould recommend to Governments that 
they should consider how to meet the 
food needs of the poor, ensuring ade- 
f[uato supplies, especially of safe milk, 
lor mothers, children, and young people, 
and the needs of the unemployed and 
distressed ; that everything possible 
should 1)0 done to make food available at 
prices Avithin reach of the masses, wdiilg 
safeguarding the producer. 

Governments might improve and 
clieapen marketing, encourage agree¬ 
ments lietwTcn producers and con¬ 
sumers, grade foods according to quality 
and safeguard purity, and control the 
loods sold primarily for their vitamin 
content. 1 dually it is suggested that 
Governments might w'-cll reconsider com¬ 
mercial policies in view of the food issue. 

Who can doubt that the collaboration 
of nations in such efforts is one goo<3 
patli to I’cace and identy ? 
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Bc^in This Entrancing Now Soria! h'ow 

THE CHARIOT RACE 


© 


Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 


T 


CHAPTER 1 
Olympia Approaching 

HE hot June sun was blazing down upon 
('fi;ceco; the crops were parched, the 
helots were gasj^ing at their Avoiic in the 
liclds. Bnt wliatcvcr the weather, summer 
or winter, neither undue heat nor cold coukl 
penetrate the thick walls of the lofty stables 
of l,eonidas, the frccholdci*, in Elis', whose 
horses were ever the dearest of his posses¬ 
sions. 

This morning wa.s no exception. Thougli 
the sun was so strong that the cobble 
stones of the stable-yard burned to the 
toucli, the two lads inside the stables, in 
their coarse cotton tunics' and sandals, 
looked as cool and fresh as the steeds they 
had just fmislicd grooming. Tlicy flung 
themselves down on a heap of fresh straw 
and, stretching themselves, continued their 
conversation. " 

They were discussing the forthcoming 
national festival, when once in every fdtli 
year , the athletes from all over Greece 
gathered at Olympia, while all strife was 
stilled and no man might march under arms, 
to spend five days contending with one 
anotiier in sports before a great concourse of 
tiicir fellow countrymen for a crov/n of wild 
olive. Yet, though the visitors received 
no otlicr j)rizc at Olympia, the states and 
cities to which they belonged paid them 
hoiiourvS and granted them many valua])le 
life-long privileges in^ return for the glory 
which their triumphs shed on their states. 
In Athens each victor was given an annual 
pension ; in Sparta he enjoyed the supreme 
distinction of fighting on the battlefield 
at the King’s elbow. 

Said one of the stablcdads, as he ]fluckcd 
out a sti'aw and put it between his lips. 

Unless this weather breaks before tlie 
next moon, PJiilip, Twill go ill, I fear, with 
the Games. The foot-racers will pour no 
libations to Jove if he send them such a 
torrid heat for tlieir courses.” 

A smile of amusement crossed his 
companion's face. ” Tis always upon the 
foot-racers that thy mind dwells, Glaucus. 
What of the wrestling and boxing ? Tlicj'" 
take equal place.” 

“Nay, not in my esteem, although I 
admit, Philip, that the wrestling is the 
most ancient of all our brave sports, Ihit 
nowatlays tis burdened with too many 
rules and marred by too much throttling 
and twisting of necks.” 

“ And the boxing ? ” 

“Tis over cruel. The brass on the 
gauntlets doth crash too much through 
■flesh and bone to my liking.” 

“ And what of the leaping and of the 
hurling of javelin and quoit ? ” Then the 
younger lad paused, and his eyes shone 
l>right with excitement. “ And what of 
the four-liorsc cliariot race ? ” lie cried out. 

“ Nay, cease 1 ” growled Glaiicus, “ Of 
what else from morning till night docs one 
hear from the lips of our master and his 
famed Critias 1 I weary of the chariot 
race, maintaining that the noblest of all is 
the foot-racing, where man pits his speed 
against man and flies to the goal so fast 
that barely the swallow itself could outstrip 
him. And even so shall X pit my speed 
one clay at Olympia.” lie rose and drew 
liimself up to Jii.s fine height, then flexed 
Ids limbs and balanced himself on his toes. 
“ And on that day,” ho cried, “ all shall 
witness me crowned with the eflive wreath 
and preceded, by the herald sounding Ids 
trumpet. And tlic poets shall sing of me 
and offer their hymns to me.” 

“ Thou art modest 1 ” uttered Philip, 
smiling more broadly. “ And on thy 
return to Elis all the city will go out to 
meet thee, and thou will make thy entry 
not tlu'ougli the town’s gates but through a 
breach in tlic walls made purposely, 
according to proud custom, for thee ! 
Is not tliat so, O my thricc modest Glaucus ? ” 

” You scoff. But so shall it be,” Glaucus 
retorted. “ And more. I tell you this. 


“ Niiy, that I know not,” said Pliilip. 
“ We have nothing but thy word for such 
prowess, my Glaucus. Yet if victories 
might be achieved by the tongue thou 
wouldst tnumpln And some such thought 
may.have been in the mind of our master.” 

The elder youth flushed and regarded 
his comrade a moment. “ You would 
call me a braggart ? ” he shouted. 

“ Nay, thine own words do that, Glaucus.” 

“Then my fists shall bear out my 
tongue.” And, turning abruptly, Glaucus 
strode to the wall ancl jerked the boxing 
gloves from their peg. 

These were strong leather thongs, and, 
though their plaitings of brass liad been 
strij)pcd,, the force of their blow remained 
unpleasant enough. He stood and dangled 
tiu'se fiercely before Philip's eyes. “ You 
have mocked me,” ho growled: “ Will 
you measure your skill with the cost us ? ” 

Pliilip scarcely welcomed the challenge, 
lie liad boxed with Glaucus before, but 
only in fun ; there was little fun now in 
the other's tone or expression. Yet lie 
had taunted Glaucus with boasting, so 
must eitlicr retract or stand up and make 
the best that he could of the consequences. 
So with a steady face he donned the round 
leather cap which the boxers wore to 
protect tlieir temples and cars, then silently 
lashed the lieavy tliongs round his liands, 
opening and doubling his fists to ensure 
enough play. 

Tie was ready now. vSo was Glaucus. 
Tims face to face the disparity between 
the pair appeared marked. Glaucus had 
the better in height and reach, and in 
nimble ness of movement and ([uickness of 
foot. .But Philip's chest was deeper, his 
shoulders were broader, and strength 
beyond the common showed at his hips. 
And there being little space behind liio stalls 
for manoeuvring, it might be that the 
older lad’s greater dexterity would prove of 
little use to him. But the skill was his. 
As Pliilip knew only too well. 

They began in approved fasliion. Having 
first dropped their hands to their sides, 
they advanced toward each other, re¬ 
treated, then, raising their arms, they 


advanced for the second time. And now 
the con diet was joined. In mid-air their 
fl.sfs clashed, then adroitly Glaucus took a 
step to one side and swung lus arm as be 
stepped at his adversary's head. But 
Philip countered by • ducking, and then, 
whip])ing round again, he aimed a blow at 
the other’s chin which, short of its mark, 
brought nothing but a jeer of derision, 
from Glaucus. 

“ Tis not so one strikes—but thus / ” 
ho scoffed, through set tcctli, as his fist 
fell truly and squarely upon Philip's 
forehead. And ihits I ” he shouted again, 
while ho sprang in and struck with all lus 
force, to miss by a hair’s breadth. 

CTIAPTBR 2 
Agnon Offers Advice 

A ND soon the air became filled witli their 
^ panting and labouring and the move¬ 
ments of their sandalled feet on the floor. 

Suddenly Glaucus stciipcd back, shouting 
a warning, as voices were heard- outside 
approaching the stables, and hardly had 
they ren\oved the thongs from their hands 
and tossed them hastily aside on the straw, 
.and snatched the caps from their heads to 
follow the gloves, when the door swung open 
and two men appeared on the tlireshold. 

Tlie one was Leonidas, their master, 
himself. The other, who was clad in a 
richly dyed tunic with a. girdle fringed with 
goltl and a chain of gold round his neck, was 
obviously a personage of importance. 

Both lads drew themselves up alertly, 
their eyes on this .stranger, who.so high rank 
was evidenced further in the deference paid 
to him by if con Idas, a short and sturdy man 
with a broad, ruddy face. ^ 

“My lord Agnon's prc.scncc honours my 
stables,” he uttered. 

“ That may be so,” drawled the visitor, 
stroking his beard, wliich swept down his ’ 
chest, and was dyed and scented and curled. 

1 le had taken no steps toward the stalls, but, 
gesturing Glaucus and IMiilip out of earshot, 
he levelled a liard and searching gaze on 
Leonidas, who returned the look without 
speaking.* In fact, T^conldas was wondering 
whatever had brought this rich and powerful 
landowner from the neighbouring state of' 
Acliaia on siich a sudden vi.sit to one of no 
rank, and what had caused his demand to 
look over the stables. True, those stables 
Were rejnitcd matchless in JClis, yet how 


Jacko Cant Resist It 


'~PiiE Jacko, Family had just arrived at 
the seaside for their holiday. 

The only cool spot, it'Seemed, was in 
the water, and into the water everybody 
went. 

Jacko might have been a fish, for ho 
waW hardly ever out of it, emerging only 
at regular intervals to be fed. Adolphus 
had liircd a small dinghy, and when he 
wasn’t actually in the water he was 
cither balancing himself in the bows for 


double somersault and disappeared under 
the waves. 

Meanwhile Jacko, entirely unconscious 
of his parent's whereabouts, suddenly 
appeared from the other side of the piicr. 
He made straight for the raft, wriggled 

up on to it, and then stared with 
surprise at the sight that confronted him. 
It was a back view that he got of a 
middle-aged gentleman bent double, 
staring into the water, where his bare 



Jacko threw but his hands and shoved 


a header or screimbling tip over the side 
in readiness for another, . 

“ AVhy don’t you come iii. Dad ? ” lie 
I did beg of Leonidas to let me enter my, called out one morning. “ Yon must get 
name for the foot-racing of the youth next 


month at the Games." 

“ Is tluit so ? ” 

“Yea.” 

“ And tlic master refused his permission?” 

“ He (lid. He. reminded me that you 
and T, Philip, must stay behind hero .white 
he and the rest of his household repair to 
i Olympia. I urged him,'but without avail. 
I call it: black slianie.” The indignation 
of Glaiicus was rising. “For, think you,” 
lie demanded/ “.is there any in Elis as fleet 
of foot as myself, or any youth of my years 
whom I could not outpace ? ” 


sick of sitting in that dcck-chair all day. 
Tell you wliat,” he cried, “ I’ll row you 
out to the raft. You can sit tlicrc for a 
bit. It’ll ho a change, anyhow/' 

And to Ills surprise liis father con¬ 
sented. Adolphus brought the boat in 
to the l)cach. Father Jacko got in, and 
off they went. • ' , , 

, It wasn’t easy getting Father on to the 
raft, but Adolphus managed it; then, 
having made his boat fast, he did a 


feet were kicking up a lively tattoo. He 
was whistling cheerfully and seemed to 
be enjoying himself. 

Jackobegan to grin. “ Silly old bean," 

he muttered. “He’ll be in directly.’’ 

And then—he couldn’t resist it— 
Jacko threw out lus hands and shoved. 
There was a loud cry and a splash ! 

“ You young idiot ! ’’ yelled a voice. 
“ That’^ Dad I ” ' 

Jacko swallowed hard—and dived in, 
and between them they soon had poor 
Father out. 

Father Jacko quickly recovered; but 
Jacko didn’t get off so lightly 1 


poorly must they compare with AgnonT 
owu stabling and paddocks, whence year by 
year came the Tinost horsc.s in Greece I 
Then in the next instant Jxonidas thought 
he saw light. “ My lord, do I owe this 
honour to rumour ? " ho ventured. 

“ That is so, Leonidas. Word reaches 
Achaia that yon aim very high, aspiring 
beyond your estate.” 

“ My lord refers to the four-horsed chariot 
race at Olympia ? ” 

“ Then rumour speaks truth ? You have 
entered ? ” * 

“ I have so, my lord,” owned T.conidas. 

“ Tlicn my visit,” the other said, smiling, 

“ hath not been wasted. L6 ! 1 come to 
offer you counsel, worthy Leonidas.” 

At once the latter’s honest face lighted up. 
Joy possessed him. Counsel from Agnon 
was counsel indeed ! “ My lord,” he glowed, 
“you do me unutterable kindness. For 
there is no better judge of a horse in all 
Greece than yourself.” , 

You will value my advice, then ? ” 

“ It is worth more than gold, my lord ! ” 
And every word came straight from the 
ha])py man’s heart. 

“ Yet pause before you thank me,” Agnon 
said quecrly. “ You aspire to Bic highest 
honour of all, to the noblcist glory Olympia 
hatii to bestow. Hear then my counsel and 
ponder it, O Leonida.s. Is it seemly that 
a mere farmer, sucli as yourself, should seek 
to snatcli the palm from the hands of the 
nobles? Cornel Think, my good fellow, 
think ! Those who dispute the prize in the 
chariot race are persons of note for their 
riches', their birth, or their achievements. . 
Remember—kings themselves have com¬ 
peted in tliis event, wherein*the victory adds 
lustre even to thrones ! ” 

“ That is so,” responded T.oonidas, biting 
liis lip. “ Yet the race is open to all men 
without distinction, as is every event at 
Olympia. And so my lord knowetli.” 

“ Admitted,” Agnon said haughtily. 

“ Nevertheless you presume, or were about to 
presume, had my counsel not saved you.” 

“ From what hath my lord's counsel 
saved me ? ” ^ 

“ From making a laughing-stock of your¬ 
self at Olympia, worthy i.eonidas.” 

“ That is indeed to be shunned,” said 
Leonidas gravely. “ But it happens that I 
do not fear it.” 

“ Nor need you now. For knowing the 
mind of your bettors you will surely make 
haste to withdraw your entry.” 

“ And such is your counsel, O Agnon ? ” 

“ It is, my good fellow,” said Agnon. 

The sturdy freeholder, who was shaking 
his head, let several minutes pass before he 
made answer. “ I give the illustrious Agnon 
thanks for his counsel,” he Uttered tluin, 
.looking his visitor full in the eyes, “ but 
kings or no kings,, nobles or no nobles, 
most surely .shall my four steeds be yolccd 
at Olympia.” 

“ You insist I ” exclaimed Agnon. 

“ The games are free to all, my lord, I 
stand on my rights.” • 

“You are dreaming, farmer,” spoke 
Agnon ill haughty amazement. “ What 
houses of yours can measure themselves 
against mine or against those of Teucer of 
Argos or of Castor of Thebes ? They say 
also that Euryalus is bringing from Athens 
Jiis four blood marcs that have ne’er needctl 
touch of the whip. Have you bred your 
horses yourself ? Do they draw your 
ploughs, farhicr ? Or is it that you jog to 
the market behind them ? ” . Agnon threw 
back his heatf and laughed aloud, his great 
beard wagging, 

Leonidas stood waiting until he had' 
qeased. Then, moving past the stalls wliero 
the farm stoclc stood stabled, he advanced 
to 'the closed doors of a stable beyond. 
There, coming to a halt, he called to his 
visitor. “ Will it please your lordship,” he 
uttered, “ to sec my four beauties ? ” 

But Agnon stayed where he was. “ Your 
heatilics / ” he echoed, and laughed again, 
but less boisterously, than before. “ First 
tell me : did you breed them yourself, my 
good fellow ? ” . 

“1 did,” said Leonidas. 

“ And tell me next: have you any geese 
on your farm ? ” 

Leonidas looked puzzled. “Geese? Yes,” 
he answered. 

“ Indeed,” remarked Agnon, smiling. “ I 
should have thoughtTione. I should hav(5 
siq^poscd-that all the geese upon your farm 
were swans.” • . 

“The jest,” ,said Leonidas stoutly, 
“Tacks point, my lord. As your highness 
sliail judge for yourself,” lie continued., with, 
dignity. Then he clapped his hands. “ 1 lo, 
iTiilip ! Ho, Glaucus ! ” he. summonccL 
The lads came running. “ Remove their 
rugs and bring them out one by one. My 
lord'Agnon shall judge for himself of our 
sleeds for Olympia.” ’ ' ■ 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Boots the cheery lads 


Downtrodden all their lives, boots 
and shoes have tongues but never 
complain. 

Tlicy have found tlicir way into some 
of our best-loved stories, for Mercury 
had winged sandals, and we have read 
of the giant with the Seven T^eagtic 
J^oots. There weis Puss in Boots and 
every Christmas-time we renew our 
ac([uaintance with Cinderella, whose glass 
sli])iocr brought the Prince to her door. 

, .Sir Algernon West loved to tell the 
story of how, years ago, an item in the 
nation’s budget included a trilling sum 
paid annually to a crossing-sweeper 
between Whitehall and the Treasury, so 
that there .should be no mud on the 
I’rimc Minister’s boots, 

A Story of Abraham Lincoln 

‘ .. Touring the American Civil War an 
ambassador spent a night with Aljraham 
] Jncolri in a ])oor shanty at the Front. 
Ihirly in the morning the minister was 
shocked to find Lincoln polishing his 
boots at the door. “ Mr President,” ho 
exclaimed, ” do you think the Ikesidont 
of the United States should clean his 
own boots ? ” 

Theie was‘a twinkle in Idncoln’s eyes 
as he replied/ ” Mr Alinistor, if the 
Ihesident does not clean his own boots 
whose boots shall he clean ? ” 

Tmng ago Aesop told a story of a 
cobbler who sang all day at his work 
till someone gav-^e him a bag of money, 
after which ho was so afraid someone 
would steal it that he became silent and 
melancholy. 

At Leicester we may still see the little 
cobbler's room where Carey mended 
boots and shoes before going to India 
as a missionary, showing the world that 
he believed in liis own motto : 

Expect great things of God, 

Attempt great things for Gad. 

The cottage at Llangcrnicw in 
biglishire whore Sir Henry Jones lielped' 
his father to make shoes is now a 
place of pilgrimage. 

.In 1934 Laac Stringer died at 
Winnipeg, and many who never knew 
his real iiamc know him as the bishop 
who ate his boots. The first missionary 
to tlic Lskimos of the Western Arctic, 
be. lived for a fortnight on strips of 
leather boiled in snow water. 

A Lord Mayor In Trouble 

Of many stories told of boots and 
shoes perhaps tlie most amusing is the 
one told of the Lord Mayor of LojkIou 
who had a wretched five minutes in 
October 18/} 4. 

Queen Victoria was opcuiing the 
f^oyal ICxchangc, and at Temple Bar 
she was to receive the City sword from 
the I.ord IMaydr, who was gorgeously 
attired for the occasion. He Avas most 
proud of his silken hose, and to keep 
them imspottcd he wore a jiair of 
Wellington boots, intending to slip them 
off when the procession was in sight. 

The great moment arrived. As the 
procession approached the Ivord Mayor 
stepped aside and tried to drag his 
boots off ; but they Vv^ould not come. 
Feverishly an orderly tugged at the 
boots, but only one came off, and by 
that time the carriage was only a few 
yards away. The Queen could not ho 
kept waiting, but the other boot would 
not come off, and the Lord Mayor dare 
not appear with one boot on and one 
boot off, so there was nothing else to 
do but step forward wearing botli boots. 
Very odd he looked—and very miserable 
lie felt—in his splendid apparel, and his 
muddy hoots. 


FROM RATCLIFF 

East Enders Camp on 
the South Downs 

SIXTY EGGS ON THE WRONG SIDE 
OF THE RIVER 

. There lias been a boy's camp for 
London East Enders from Ratcliff 
on the Soiitli Downs at West Dean 
during August, pitched on the grassy 
slope of a bowl between Soaford and 
Eastbourne. , 

There is a walk of a mile and a lialf 
to the shore along cither side of the 
swift-flowing Cuckihcre - River, along 
tlic Cuckincrc. estuary so well known 
for its wild bird life. The other day a 
.s(were test of the camp’s cheerful ability 
to take all in good part came ' in 
an uncxj)cctcd moment, .when sixty 
youngsters were al) ravenously hungry 
and waiting for their picnic lunch. 

Tins occurred when the egg-man found 
ho had taken the wrong side of the 
river with his few hcl]')ers when follow¬ 
ing with sixty eggs. Alas, the river was 
in" full flood and the usual fordable 
stream was now deep and swift, flowing 
into a lieavy sea in spite of being only 
a dozen yards tvidc. What was to be 
done ? Salt and bread and butter on 
one side, eggs on the'other. Throwing 
the eggs across was first tried, but in the 
end there was nothing for it but for the 
egg-man to trudge back to the first 
bridge a mile and more away, while 
the rest thought their thoughts and 
tightened their belts. Tlirec-score rest¬ 
less and hungry lads welcomed the 
baskets with joy, and never a murmur 
of complaint ^s^as heard against the 
tired bearers, 

Two hours of sunshine arrived also, the 
rarest favour during the last many weeks. 

Wliat such a camp must mean to 
these youngsters may bii judged Irom 
tlio remark of one that day : Please, 
mister, is the grass wild ? 

A MODEL SCHOOL 
FOR LONDON 

Camberwell’s Fine Idea 

SPRAY BATHS, LIFT, 

AND KIN EM A 

The ]\finistry of 1 education’s leaflet on 
ideal school buildings is snrpas.sed in 
])racticc by the L C C, which is reported 
to have adopted a wonderful jdan by 
l\tr Oliver Hill for a new scho(,)l at 
Camberwell. 

Hero are some of the chief t^oints of 
the new plan : 

The assembly hall is to havo kiuema 
apparatus. 

All classrooms to face south to catch the sun. 

Big sliding window’s are to turn rooms into 
open-air classes in suitable weather. 

The north side will be devoted to conitlors, 
cloakrooms, and so on. 

No stairs, but lifts. 

Coveretl playgrounds on lloor-level, opening 
on the south into the open-air playground. 

Tw'O rooms for babies, with rest rooms 
having beds where children requiring rest may 
be undisturbed while others play. 

School garden, w’ith a plot for each chiUi 

A medical inspection room, with wad ting- 
room, spray and foot baths, dining-room, 
milk dispensary, and rooms for craft w’ork. 

The school is to accommodate 264 
boys, 264 girls, and'270 infants, and the 
cost will not exceed that of ordinary 
building. Good planning is no more 
costly than bad planning. 


THE FRUIT SALAD 

Wc arc told that Mr J. E. Ard of 
Orlando, a little town in Idorida, has 
a tree which gives 17 kinds of fruits. 

On to the stock of one fruit tree lie has 
grafted 16 other kinds of fruit, and he 
calls his tree the Fruit Salad. • 


-C)- 
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A camel can go 7 days 




Man cMo {a&t& ik& fruit ^ 
i^crwPitr&eA Gum*m PadtdleS 


T 

in Tubes 


ASSORTED FRUIT 
PASTILLES (iWed/um) 
OR FRUIT CLEAR 
eiTEvs gums 


There’s the sweet refreshment of gooseberry and strawberry 
"— with limca lemon, tangerine — apricot and blackcurrant 
— in Rowntree’s FRUIT PASTILLES and 
FRUIT CLEAR GUMS. 

Also try Rowntree’s JUICY-FRUITS (Soft) 6d. 141b. 
packets or loose. 


SEH© Y0UII MITE FOE ®UE MITES 
EM ’fllE IMF AMTS HOSPHYAL S 

P IE INFANTS IIOS- 
PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—^\vas established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
TOO cots; accommodation for i 
seven Nursing Mothers; an \ 
Out-patient Department; 
XH^ay; Artificial Sunlight and 
Alassagc Departments; a Ive- 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre ; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at. Burnham/ Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUMSJS ARE EIEGEMEM MEEBEHi 


Ppesiclent: H.R.H. THE PRIISICESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEIVISLEY. 


Suhscripiio7?s will be gratefully received end acknowledged by the Secretary: 

'fllE IMBTAMTO HOSPITAL 

Vttsicesit Squaffiffe, Westmiasteif,. S.W.a. 
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Charming Styles for the Schoolgirl 



HERE arc Summer fashions 
the bigger sclioolgirl will 
love to wear. Tlicre are 
frocks of all kinds, from the 
simplest washing dresses 
and sports suits to, dainty 
creations for gay occasions. 
Charming designs—every 
one of them — with the 
newest fashion points pre¬ 
sented in youtfiful mood, 
And every copy contains a 
FRICE PATTERN for a 
charming ensemble of this 
dclightlul frock and one of 
the newest slij>on coats. 


SUMMER 

FASHIONS 

for Girls in Their Teens 

Book No. 619 
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EACH 

at. all Newsagenls and 
JU)ofistalls, or yd. 
each, post (ree [Iloine 
or A broad), Jroni 
Bestw AV, Dear AI ley , 
1 ui r r i rig d 0 n S t reel, 
■London, E.C.4. 


EVERY young needlewoman ought to get a 
copy of this new Bkstvvay book. First, because 
it contains FRIlIl patterns for all these pretty 
little frocks—and wouldn’t yon be proud to wear 
one of them or make one for your younger sister ? 
Next, because it is simply packed with all sorts 
of charming designs of frocks for everyday, 
' best ’ and holiday wear. Ask for 

BESTway 

CHILDREN’S & MAIDS’ 
WASHING FROCKS 

Book No. 615 




Hurryt Its fresh fruit 
pudding day 



The children’s delight in a fruit pudding is some' 
thing rare and refreshing. Stewed fruit is all very 
weir in its way, but a fruit pudding — ah ! that’s 
different! Sweet, tender, suet crust, steeped in the 
rich juice of fresh fruit — appetising, nourishing, 
satisfying. And the pudding is no trouble to make, 
thanks to “Atora,” the good Beef Suet. Just pour 
from the packet into the flour, that’s all. 



“Atora” is sold by all Grocers in 1 -lb.,T-lb., i-lb. and small 
packets. Send postcard for our free Booklet of ncaily 100 
tested recipes. Hugon. & Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester 11. 


Q>ok the Fruit in Season 
in an‘ATORA’Pudding 
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The Children's Newspaper 
wiU be delivered every week 
at any lioiise in tiie world 
for ns a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

Animal Riddle 

MY first is just the ocean bluei 
My ne.xt’s a verb (to be in 
debt). 

My third’s an insect (hip;, tis true), 
My fourtlrs a verb you’ve often 
met. 

My liftli “ for ever ” doth express. 
My witolc’s a reptile. Can you 

t^ueSS Anstaef' next iceek 

Heat-Wave 

JT happened in one of those 3^0ars 
when we had real sunnne'rs. 
Phew I ” (gasped Smith as he 
entered liis friend’s, office. ‘‘ This 
place is like, a bakehouse.” 

* “ And so it should be,” replied 
Jones, “ for I make my. daily 
bread here.” 

This Week in Nature 
'jniiE Camberwell Beauty butterfly 
may now be seen. A^any other 
butterflies are more gaudy, hut 
this^ with its velvety wings of 
choccfcvtc, blue spots oil .a broad 
black band, and white margins, 
has a stateliness that is lacking 
ill other British butterflies. The 
Continental Camberwell Beauty is 
mucli more •numerous than the 
British one, and is distinguished 
by cream or yellow margins in¬ 
stead of whited 

Ici on Parle Fraiigais 




TOWN 


BIRTHS 



1936 

1935 

1936 

London 

5120 

5212 

2880 

Glasgow 

1691 

1674 

977 

Manchester 

1055 

963 

633 

Belfast 

690 

691 

337 

Edinburgh 

542 

552 

400 

Portsmouth 

302 

353 

188 

Plymouth 

266 

287 

172 

Swansea 

193 

228 

111 

Halifax 

145 

112 

87 

Nortl lamp ton 139 

108 

68 

Ip.swich 

111 

146 

65 

Bath 

58 

67 

54 


MI DM iG NT. 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on August 22. The daylight is 
now getting shorter each clay. 


Find the Hidden Fruits 

T-wo Ten-Shilling Prizes and Twelve 
Half-Crowns For Girls and Boys 



]-Tlri-; is a ship making for 
of fruit. 


its home port with a very mixed cargo 


La vipers Le jarili .'<i; ue poucs 
viper f;anfcncr ihimib 

Uue vipere a mordu le jardinier 
au ponce. Je cours chercher le 
imjdccin. 

A viper has hi lien the gardener's 
ihumb. / will run for ihe doctor. 

Railway Track Renewals 
'pnE railway tracks of Britain are 
constantly being attended to, 
and every year. ; i200 miles of 
track are renewed. For this 
192,000 tons of steel rails, more 
tlian 3,900,000 sleepers, and 
1 , 800,000 cubic yards of ballast 
are needed. 

d’hc maintenance and renewals 
of tlie permanent way, signals, 
buildings, and so on, cost the 
railway companies 18 million 
pounds every year. 

Those Who Come Sc Those Who Go 
J£ow many people are born in 
3^oiir town and liow many 
die ^ Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
August 1 are compared with, the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 

DEATHS 
1035 

2957 
876 
595 
373 
381 
179 
151 
109 

79 
84 
57 
59 

Bay and Night Chart 


The names of the various fruits can all be made up from the letters 
shown on the sails, and any of these letters may be used as many 
times as necessary, even in the same name. For instance, in gooseberry 
the letters o, r, and c arc each used twice. See how many names of 
fruits you can make up by using the letters given. Each fruit should 
be given in tlie singular only. Nuts must not be included in the.list. 

Write your list in alphabetical order on a postcard and place clearly 
in the top left-hand corner the number of words in your list. Then 
add your name, address, and age and send the postcard to G N Corn- 
pet i Hon No. 7, 1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 (Comp.), to arrive not 
later than first post on Friday, August 28. 

Two prizes of ten •shillings each and twelve half-crowns will be 
awarded to the senders of the lists containing the most names of fruits 
made up from the letters on the sails. In the event of ties the prizes 
will he awarded for the best-written lists in relation to age. This 
competition is open to girls and boys of fifteen or under. The Editor’s 
decision must be accepted as final. Families connected with tlie 
Amalgamated Press may not compete. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the evening Jupiter is in the 
South-West, Saturn is in the 
South- East, 
and Venus and 
Meixury are in 
the West. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Atoon as it may 
Ml looking South at 9 p.m. on 
•Tuesday, August 25 - 



Charade 

]\/jY first’s the time when Nature 
yields 

The fruits of orchards and of fields, 
And gives mankind her store ; 

My next the wanderer does revere, 
He cherishes this spot so dear, 
Though ne’er may see it more. 

He thinks, with sadness in his soul, 
Of long since sharing in my whole. 

/fiisircT next Wi'ch 


be se 


Beheaded Word 

Tr from 3^0111* shelf you take a 
hook 

Yttu’U find me there if you but 
look ; 

And if you put it back again, 

Tlial I am llierc is also plain. - 
Decapitate, twall then appear, 
Witliout mistake, that I am here; 
Behead again—you’ll want no 
more, 

Because I always come before. 

Answer next week 

How America Got Its Name 

^yiiHN Columbus discovered 
America the continent had 
no name. He thought he had 
reached a western part of India, 
so he called the islands in the 
Caribbean Sea the West Indies. 

The name America caiv.e from 
Amerigo Vespucci, a traveller, 
from Florence, who visited that 
country a year aftcM* Columbus. 
The name America was not used 
(o describe the Mew World in the 
days of Colu:nbi!s and Vespucci. 


NATURE’S NAMESAKES 


A good many of 
us have had rides 
I on Ihe Elephants 
at the Zoo,but the 
Elephant Beetles 
- of the 
r West Indies 
and' 

Tropica! America 
could never 
carry us 




An Eccentric Schoolmaster 

An occenlnc schoolmaster of 
Harrow 

every day in a 


Surefooted 

J^ASTUS ; Dat’s a fine mule ol) 
yours. Is he as surefooted as 
he looks ? 

Sambo : I’ll say he is. Why, he 
kicked me six times yesterday, 
an’ cbery time in de saine place 1 

LAST V/EEK’J ANSWERS 

Arithmetical Puzzle. XIX. Takeaway 
t and XX riMnaiiis. 

Riddle-Me-Koe. Au,i,nist. 

What Arc the Words P Siren, iired, 
fried, peril, merit, rinse. 


Harrow 

Went to school 
I) arrow. 

When his pupils cried, 

” This is not dignified ! ” 
ffe maintained that their 
were too narrow ! 


views 



Arthur Alec’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
ahvwhcre by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


FivC'^Minutc Story 

The Maize Trail 

P^htcr .said it was just the 
^ morning for the maize 
trail. “ Not too warm. IvCt’s 
get breakfast over early ; wc 
shall run all the better.” 

A couple of hours later saw 
the beginning of the fun 
which he and Dick had 
planned with their chums, as 
good running practice for 
some sports, in the races of 
which they all intended to 
compete. 

The two ” hares ” had 
mapped out a * three-mile 
cross-country run to the 
coast as their course, and 
were feeling very well pleased 
^vitll themselves when they 
had covered all but the last 
quarter-mile without being 
caught. 

” There’s no sign of the 
hounds on our track yet,” 
chuckled Peter, as ho and 
Dick padded up the soft slope 
of a meadow’s ridge, looking 
back noAV and then as they 
scattered their maize for a 113/ 
sight of tlioir pursuers. 

Put something that had no 
need of a maize trail was 
on their track. Suddenly a 
ferocious bellow startled thonn 
and from 'quite near a huge 
animal lunged up out of some 
long grass. 

“Bull! Run!” bawled. 
Dick, and the two boys tore 
for their lives. 

” Pond I ” gasped Peter, 
as the fierce snorting and 
thunder of liooTs, sounded 
nearer, and into a big diick- 
pond he and Dick plunged, 
witli the dc.spcrate idea that 
it would hinder the speed of 
the heavy animal and give 
them time to race to a fence 
some fifty 3\ards beyond. 

But the muddiness and 
weed of the shallow pool 
hindered the boys too, and. 
the bull was soon plunging 
down the soft bank after 
them. It was a frantic battle 
keeping him at bay, Dick 
kicked up water at him, wliilc 
lAtcr scooped up mudd}^ 
clumps of weed to fling at 
his head. 

This was the scene that 
greeted the chasers as they 
paused at the end of tlie long 
trail on the grassy ridge 
and, like one boy, })luckdl3^ 
dashed to the aid of their two 
chums, yelling and waving 
like demons, the bull, bewil¬ 
dered either l)y^their noise and 
numtxTS or by liis crown of 
water weed, standing stock 
still to stare for long enough 
to allow the whole part)^ to 
escape over the fence. 

“ Well, it’s a jolly good job 
for you two hares that your 
trail was so good,” one of 
the pursuers said as they all 
I'cachcd safety, “ or the bull 
might have been the winner in 
this chase.” 

“ Instead of which we’ve all 
had some jolly good practice 
for the races.” laughed Peter. 



CLEAI^ 


If you take care of your teeth 
they will last you all your life. 
There Is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 



Price 1/3 of all Chemists. 



\A/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
» X jt Is to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement in the 
columns of THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 



iDoctorlpr^iseif^hildren love iHl 
Send a postcard for FREE SAMPLE and 
descriptive booklet ‘ The Story of Vital-Iodine’ 
to Joseph Lingford & Son, Ltd., 

Dept. C.II. Bishop Auckland, Co, Durham. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send IJd. postage and rccclvo 
PK-KE—Pictorial Oaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), seb of newly issued Canada (incJudiug 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi centenary of Wasbinj^ton, Union 
of S. Africa act, including rc-lssuo of 2(1. pictorial, 
Straits &, Malay (new colours). Ruan.da-Urxindl 
Turkey (new is.suc.s), etc. 50 stamps in all. Sendeva 
of stamp eollectors’ addresses receive au extra set. 
New V 2-pa go list, price Id. 100 B. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS. Granville Rd., BARNET. 

iVIARJE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil, are not costly, are greatly liked 
by, and are good for, YOUNG PEOPLE. 

GOOD ? Well, there are Tliey can bo had at 
more of them sold than of i every good grocer’s 
any other. That should ^ in the British 
])e convincing. Isles. 



M’Jie (Jliildren’s Nc' 
J'lectway .House. 

Os Od for jjlx inoiiths. 
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